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ON A PICTURE OF A VERY YOUNG NUN, 


NOT READING A DOCTRINAL BOOK OPEN BEFORE HER, AND NOT CONTEMPLAT~ 
ING A CRUCIFIX BEHIND HER. 
BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
So young, too young, consign’d to cloistral shade, 
Untimely wedded—wedded—yet a maid ; 
And hast thou left no thought, no wish behind, 
No sweet employment for the wandering wind, 
Who would be proud to waft a sigh from thee, 
Sweeter than ought he steals in Araby * 
Thou wert immured, poor Maiden, as I guess, 
In the blank childhood of thy simpleness. 
Too young to doubt, too pure to be ashamed, 
Thou gavest to God what God had never elaim’d ; 
And didst, unweeting, sign away thine all 
Of earthly good—-a guiltiess Prodigal. 


The large reversion of thy unborn love 

Was soid to purchase an estate above. 

Yet, by those hands upon thy bosom prest, 

I think, indeed, thou art not quite at rest. 

Yon Christ, that hangs upon the sculptured cross 

Is not the Jesus to redeem thy loss ; 

Nor will that book, whate’er its page contain, 

Convince thee that the world is false and vain. 

Even now, there is a something at thy heart 

Would faim be off ; but may not, dare not start. 

Yes, yes, thy face, those eyes, thy close lips prove, 

'Thow wert created to be loved, and love. 


A DIRGE, 
Lay the weary to his rest— 
Dig his chamber deep, 
Pile the turf upon his breast, 
Soundly let him sleep ; 
O’er his pillow’s sunless gloom— 
Vainly summer flowers shall bloom— 
Vainly winter winds shall rave 
Grer his quiet grave ! 


** We lay the weary to his rest,” 
We dig his chamber deep, 
The green turf on his head 1s press‘d, 
Soundly he shail sleep. 
The lark’s nigh note he shall not hear, 
Nor summer mght-bird mourning near, 
Nor howling biast, nor breaking wave, 
So quiet is his grave. 


Gentle spirit !—noble heart ! 
We dig thy chamber deep ; 
Thou, that didst so soon depart, 
Soundly shalt thou sleep. 
Soft shail sound thy lullaby— 
The yew-tree boughs shall rustle by— 
‘The willow twigs shall weeping wave, 
O’er thy quiet grave. 
Now thy narrow home we close, + 
Soundly shalt thou sleep ; 
We, that would with thee repose— 
We must watch and weep. 
Summer flowers but bloom to die, 
Winter blasts go sweeping by, 
Thou shalt never hear them rave, 
So quiet is thy grave. 


“THE JUNIOR COUNSEL, 
BY A JAIL CHAPLAIN. 

A toast there is in vogue at the Bar-mess, and specially favoured by t 
niors, “ The glorious uncertainty of the law.” 
tention to the orp of our criminal courts will deny the claun for 4 cordial 
reception which this pithy sentence possesses on those to whom it is addressed. 


B.C. 


he ju- 


What knowledge of human nature, what nice discrimination of character does, 


the successful conduct of a cause involve! What a trivial incident often de- 
termiries the verdict of a jury! A fact injudiciously disclosed, a line of eross- 
examination indiscreetly pursued, the calling up of one blunder 
witness, the dispensing with the testimony of another,—each of these, a tata, 
has led to unmerited defeat ; while, on the other hand, a touching appeal to the 
feelings of a jury, or a bold and dextrous descent to, and adoption of, their 
coarser prejudices, an apt repartee, a happy retort, a humorous illustration, has 
crowned with undeserved triumph many a.desperate case. A higher intellec- 
tual treat than that afforded by the genius of an able and practised counsel can 
scarcely be presented to a psy mer mind. Clear and consecutive in bis rea- 
soning, quick and subtle in the knowledge of what to present and what to with- 


None who have given their at-|) 


ing or unwilling, 


—we forget that he is a paid advocate, and extend to his integrity that convic- 
j;tion which hjs facts and his arguments have forced us to yield to his judg- 
ment, 
Nor, in dwelling on the “glorious uncertainty,” must it be forgotten, that 
| occasionally a counsel takes a view of the case totally opposed to that which 
| his brief suggests to him. He not unfrequently dares to think for himself: if 
| erroneously, frightful mdeed is the penalty paid by those waom he represents! | 
|, ‘Thus did I reason during the trial for murder of Reza Gray, a deeply-wronged 
and desperate woman, who for a short period came under my care. She was 
_ defended, in the absence from sudden illness of his leader, by a junior counsel, 
_ who armed at the reputation of “ an immensely clever young man,” with “very: 
original yiews,” and who “had an opinion of his own” on most points. He 
' chose to consider her guilty, and as such treated her. She asseverated her in- 
_nocence. Repeatedly, and in solemn terms, did she protest that she had no 
_ knowledge, direct or indirect, of the crime laid to her charge ; but her counsel, 
| mstead of crediting her, and subjecting to severe cross-examination the de 
| nents against her, raised this point of law and that point of law, (which the 
| judge successively overruled,) and showed an evident reluctance to cross-ex- 
amine any witness for the prosecution, apparently from a dread of eliciting facts 
unfavourable to the prisoner. His defence was a series of quibbles, not a tho- 
_ rough sifting of facts. Thc result was—but I am anticipating. 

The case wus enveloped in mystery. On a small farm, about ten miles from 
\ithe county town, ale a wealthy yeoman, of the name of Ampthill. His 
| family consisted of lus wafe, a dressy, volatile person, many years younger than — 
| hunself; a son by « former marriage, who assisted him in the farm; and a house-— 

keeper, or companion, Reza Gray, a superior kind of servant, whose conduct 

became subsequently the subject of such a lengthened and painful inguiry. For 

the last seven munths of his life the old yeoman’s health had gradually declined ;° 
| and, yielding to the reiterated representations of his wife and son. he reluctanth 

imade his will. Eleven weeks afterwards he expired, under circumstances which 
became matter of judicial investigation. Ampthill was particularly fond of 
, Suffolk dumplings ; and on the morning of his death begged that his favourite 
dish might form part of that day's dinner. Of these dumplings he ate freely; 
his son moderately ; the wife extremely sparingly ; while by Reza, the servant 
girl, they were declined altogether. Soon after the meal the old yeoman’ Was 
seized with very alarming symptoms. These were speedily shared by his son. 
(The wife was taken ill; and the whole household became panic-stricken. “A 
medical man was sent for, who at once pronounced the cast of Mr. Ampthill to 
ibe beyond all human aid, and the son to be in imminentdanger. “ For. the 
wife's recovery,” he added, “ he thought he could answer; and affirm safely, 
from present appearances, that the whole Samily had becr 

The amazement this announcement created in a retired and quiet hamlet may 
be imagined. The surgeon's prognosis proved correct, Old Aumpthill 
few minutes before midnight. A coroncr’s inquest was held ; the body was ex- 
amined ; and the presence of arsenic detected in the contents of the’ stomach. 
Further investigation was deemed necessary. ‘The remains ofthe Suffolk 
dumplings were analysed, and similar results obtained. It was clear the old 
farmer had perished by poison; but, whether accidentally or wilfully administered * 
was the mooted question. ‘To that a painful answer seemed given, when @ 
\packet contaiming arsenic was found in the matd-servant’s room. She was‘im- 
mediately taken up on suspicion ; a trem of circumstances all tending to crimi- 
nate her was submitted to the consideration of the coroner's jury ; and they, 
rer’ lengthened and patient vestigation, returned a verdict of “* Wilfud Mur- 

r. 
| The coroncr at once issued his warrant, and she became the following morn- 
\ing the mmate of a prison. 

The nerve she possessed was remarkable. Rapid as had been the transition 
| from a home of quiet and comfort to the restramt and wretchedness of a gaol, 
‘no murmurs, no tears, no womanish regrets escaped her. She affirmed—and 
from this stajement she never varied—that she was guiltless ot the crithe alleged 
‘against her; and that she could explain, on her tral, easily and satisfactorily, 
every circumstance on which her accusers relied. Of the favourable issue of 
that trial she seemed certain. She was, in fact, perfectly fearless. When I 
ventured to tell her that her life hung on the breath of twelve men; and that it 
jwas wisdom by prayer and penitence to prepare for that final reckoning, 
which could not be far off, and might be rery near, she replied quickly, but 


calmly, 
“ No British jury will hang an innocent woman! I know my countrymen 
better.” 
A warning was then hazarded against presumption ; and the weight of the 
il, recalled to her memory. With 


i} 
| 


i} 


| 


jcircumstantial evidence against her was, in detail, 
ja cheerful smile she replied, 

“ What will circumstantial evidence ayail against innocence! I tell you that 
jt am Nor guilty. T would not have burt a hair of that old man's head. Murder 
him! No! Marder, sir,—murder is not committed without some foul and con- 
jatraining motive.” She became ashy pale as she said this. “ But Here—what 
shad 1 to gain by my poor master’s death! His will contamed no bequest to 
jme! You cannot frighten me. I have mach to repent of—much—but not in 
ithis case.” Here I am fearless. [am innocent; and so it willappear. Ere 
long a verdict of ‘ Not guilty” will unlock my prison-doors.” 

But in that opinion she stood alone. Her attorney did not place implicit faith 
in her declarations ; and her counsel was convinced she was a guilty woman, 
To the former this appeared unusual and suspicious : she would give no account 
of the previous portion of her life ; would say nothing as to her connections ; 
and call no witnesses as to character. 


hold, carrying his audience aloug with him while he takes a full view oft 
whole bearings of a question, and the relation in which it may stand to general 
or special laws, lulling all suspicion, and inducing, by the common sense and 
practical experience he displays, a feeling of thorough security in his averments, 


“Tt is the present you have to deal with,” was her reply when pressed upon 
this point—“ not the past. There is one, and but one question for consideration 
—am I, or am I not, my master’s murderer?” 
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Aveust 12, 


if she floats this time—it’s well !” 
The trial took place. Serjeant Lens held the brief for the prosecution. ‘Those 
who recollect that equable, gentlemanly. and benevolent man, will readily ima- 
ine the delicacy and forbearance with which he discharged a disagreeable duty. 
n terms simple and well-chosen he detailed the case against the prisoner. No 
tone of exaggeration or of acrimony, no vehement gesture, no aflected phrase- 
ology, no sentiment uttered for the sake of embellishment or effect, marred his 
manly and candid address. It was the dispassionate statement of a conscien- 
tious man. 


As the trial proceeded there was a gradual disclosure of circumstances which)’ 
seemed more or less to make against the prisoner. ‘The “ of arsenic, partly) | 


used, found in her room, was produced ; and the party who had had the misfor- 
tune to detect it was placed in the witness-box, and on oath compelled to state 
when, where, and how it was discovered. ‘This arsenic, it was shown, Reza 
had purchased about a month previously, of a chemist in a neighbouring town. 
The dumplings which had proved so noxious had been made by herself ; nor 
had she quitted the kitchen during the entire morning preceding the fatal meal. 
The contents of the barrel, whence she had taken the flour used in making the 
dumplings, had been examined, and pronounced perfectly good and wholesome ' 
What, however, seemed most to impress the jury, was the appearance in the 
witness-box of her late master’s son ; pale, feeble, and emaciated, from the 
effects of poison; and the tale which he there, in low and trembling accents, | 
told. 

He deposed to two quarrels, on two different occasions, between his late fa- 
ther and the prisoner ; and he swore that on each oceasion, Reza, who was 


“ short-tempered, naggy, and very irascible,” said, “ Ah! well! a day will) 


come, and soon, old man, when you will repent this!’ ‘This witness, whose 


evidence told so much against his client, Mr. Harkaway, her counsel, declined) ito snore 


to cross-examine ! 


ed; not a part.” 

The jury retired. ES 

It was an agricultural jury! God help the poor prisoner! Such juries, and 
such jurors, as I have known leave my own country parish! Jurors to whom I 
would not entrust the fate of a favourite dog. Obstinate, prejudiced, narrow- 
minded, cruel, deaf to reason, and inaccessible to remonstrance; men, as Lord 
John Russell aptly described them, “whose intellects are as muddy as their 
iroads, and their wills far more obstinate than those of the brutes they drive.” 


‘Such beings had their representatives in the jury-box that morning. The fore- 
‘man sat with lips firmly screwed together, knitted brows, and a lowering, reso- 
lute eye, which said as plainly as lips and eyes could say, “* My mind is made 
‘up. this is a hanging matter!” Once this expression varied when the judge, 
lin his charge, dwelt on the points favourable to the prisoner. ‘The foreman then 
‘rolled his eyes in the most extraordinary manner round the court, and fixed them 
finally on the ceiling. It was tantamount to “ Tell that to the marines!" 
‘Within two of him was an aged, sharp-visaged man, who sat bolt upright, the 
‘very prototype of honour! He held his hands closely clasped together ; and as 
the evidence proceeded, seemed to say, ‘* What! poison 4 FARMER '!! on his 
‘own homestead, with his “ missis” by his side, surrounded by his grunting 
pigs, and cackling hens, encircled by all that makes life dear; the kine lowing 
in their stalls, and the geese hissing on the green. ‘Tear him from existence, 
and thus! Death by flame would be too mild a punishment.” 

' On the same row was another agriculturist, a broad-faced, wide-mouthed, 
drowsy-looking being, who yawned at times fearfully, and seemed much inclined 
But he had manner! Whenever the judge spoke, he roused himself. 
And when Baron Bayley commented, as he could scarcely avoid doing, on the 


The medical cvidence was then given ; and with it the case for the prosecu-|lenormity of the crime, our somnolent friend shook his head slowly but zealously, 


tion closed. 


| much in the spirit of the candidate on the Bristol hustings, who cried, “I say 


The judge, the late humane and excellent Baron Bayley, then called upon! ditto to Mr. Burke: I say ditto to Mr. Burke.” 


the prisoner for her defence. She read it from a written paper. It was not 


_ Marked and visible was the effect which the uncertainty of the jury produced 


lengthy, but somewhat probable ; and delivered in a clear, sustained, and im-|/apon the court. Anairof deepened gravity stole over the features of the judge. 
pressive tone. All the circumstances unfavourable to her she admitted ; and) Tt seemed as if then, and for the first time, his mind had admitted the conviction 


one by one explained. The arsenic found in her box she declared was purchased that the verdict of the jury would be unfavourable. 


He stopped the cause he 


by her late master’s express direction, and with his own money, and for the!!was trying, and again referred to his notes. While so engaged a bustle was 


porgeee of being mixed with the seed-wheat ; a practice common in that part|/heard without, and the jury in a body returned into court. 
of t 


The solemn 


country; and which he had adopted for years. Some of the arsenic had} question was put in the twanging, nasal accents of a hardened and careless offi- 


been so used, as her master’s son well knew ; and to prevent mischief she had|/cial ; 


taken the remainder out of the kitchen-drawer, and placed it under lock and! 
key in a box in her own room. 

“ As to the fact,” she proceeded, “of her not partaking at all on that well- 
remembered day of the yeast dumplings,—on which circumstance much remark 
had been made—the jury, she was sure, would agree that that must go for no- 
thing when they were told that she never ate them; they disagreed with her.’ 
To make this statement good, she begged the judge would again call and ques- 
tion her late mistress. ‘The charge of having threatened her master she met by 
observing that he had more than once employed towards her very gross and im- 
moral language ; and that, with reference to his age, his state of health, and his 
apparent nearness to the grave, she had told him that a day was coming—his 
last day she meant—when he would repent of having used such expressions. 

With a solemn, forcible, and earnest asseveration of her innocence, her de- 
fence closed. ‘To it the judge paid marked attention ; and on its termination 
replaced young Ampthill and the widow in the witness-box. ‘Their testimony 
unquestionably corroborated a considerable portion of the defence. The former 
admitted that it was his father’s practice to mingle arsenic with his sexp-wHkat ; 
and that he “recollected Reza on two occasions to have received money from 
her late master to purchase arsenic for that special purpose.” The widow 
stated, reluctantly enough, that ‘on no previous occasion had she ever known 
the prisoner to eat yeast-dumpling :” she “invariably refused.” ‘The threat 
was then adverted to; and the step-son, on being hard pressed by the judge, 
admitted that his father had ‘very worrying ways; and was not over-nice in 
his language—particularly towards women !”’ 

The summing-up was beautiful. Jt abounded with humanity, precision, and 
caution. Those who were at all conversant with Judge Bayley’s character, or 
cognizant of his aversion to capital punishments, or aware of the reluctance 
with which he approached cases where the penalty was death, the share they 
occupied of his thoughts, and the painful and absorbing attention with which, 
when compelled to try capital offences, he perused each deposition previous to 
ascending the judgment-seat, were prepared for no common > Soran ot humanity 
and discrimination on this occasion. Nor were they disappointed. He dealt 
on every circumstance favourable to the prisoner. He enlarged on the absence 
of all motive. He drew the jury’s attention to the fact of the deceased being 


accustomed to mix arsenic with his seed-wheat ; and the probability®there was}, 


of some of this wheat finding its way into the flour-barrel, and thus that this 
fatal occurrence might have been altogether accidental. The language used by 
the prisoner to her late master did not, in his opinion, amount to a threat ; and 
the op teqe she gave of it was natural and reasonable. He expressed sur- 
prize that no witnesses had been called to character ; the more because the jury 
would see that the prisoner had received an education far, very far superior to 
that usually bestowed on persons in her rank of life. On the whole, it was 
clear that this was the interpretation which Judge Bayley wished the jury to 

in evidence—vz. that Ampthill’s death was accidental. The conclusion 
of his address was dignified and solemn. He reminded the jury of their fearful 
responsibilities. He warned them of the effect of their decision upon the un- 
happy woman now before them. It was not sufficient that the case against the 

er was one of strong suspicion. Her life was in their hands ; and before 
they took it away they must be satisfied that she was, with malice aforethought, 
wantonly and wilfully the murderess of her master, as charged in the indict- 
ment. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. Five, ten, twenty minutes elapsed ; 

the next case was called, and a fresh jury sworn, and still the fate of Reza Gray 
hung in the balance. Forty minutes passed; and the anxiety of a crowded 
court was becoming momentarily more marked and visible, when the jury return- 
ed into court. Every eye was fixed on the foreman ; who, instead of delivering 
the expected verdict, asked the judge for some explanation on that part of the 
evidence which related to the discovery of arsenic in the prisoner's pox. 
_ “You must take that fact,” was his lordship’s reply, “as you find it stated 
in the evidence, I can give you no explanation. € prisoner accounts for it 
by saying, that she placed it there by way of precaution. Her aim was, she 
asserts, to prevent mischief.”’ 

“ But 1n her box,” said the foreman inquiringly, “arsenic was found; that 


‘Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed upon your verdict’ How say you? 
‘Is the prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty ?”” 
|, “Gwar.” 

“You say she is guilty ; that is your verdict, and so you say all?” 

The judge slowly put on the biack cap, and proceeded to pass sentence. His 


*| address was short, but impressive, and full of teeling. Nothing in the shape of 


reproach was to be found in it. He dwelt upon the awful features of her posi- 
‘tion ; and entreated her wholly to abstract her thoughts from that world which 
‘was so soon to close upon her for ever. The wretched woman gazed wildly 
jaround her when Baron Bayley began his address, as if wholly unprepared for 
a verdict, and utterly unable to realize it. She grasped the dock convulsively 
with her hands ; her face became perfectly livid ; and her bosom heaved with a 
lvehemence and rapidity frightful to witness. But as his lordship proceeded, the 
jextraordinary nerve, which she had hitherto displayed, returned ; and she listened 
calmly and submissively to her sentence. At its close she curtsied most re- 
‘specttully to the court, and uttered in tones low, but distinctly audible in the 
stillness that prevailed, ‘“ J am innocent, my lord; and soit will one day ap- 
|pear.”” 

d A very few moments sufficed to disperse the dense assemblage collected within 
the county hall. Suspense had given place to certainty ; and the curiosity of 
the idler was appeased. In squeezing through the portal, I passed into a group 
of counsel, who were discussing the evidence. 

‘“* Was there ever,’’ said one, “aline of defence so promising and so marred ? 
Why not have called the deceased's widow! Where was she on the morning 
‘of old Ampthill’s death? Risk there could have been none in subjecting her to 
a raking cross-examination !”’ 

“The prisoner herself suggested it,’ remarked another. ‘“ Through her at- 
torney she handed a slip of paper to her counsel. Its purport was, * Call my 
late mistress as to my character and conduct while her servant. Cross-examine 
ther. She cannot speak illof me.’ The genius replied, ‘ It is useless: the 
icase is complete !’”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha!—a remark worthy of ‘an original thinker,’—truly descriptive 
of the man who has ‘an opinion of his own,’ on all points.” 
| “I remember Sir Vicary Gibbs telling me,”’ resumed the first speaker, “ that 
‘he had more than once ‘Anown a prisoner hung by his own connsel!’ I set it 


‘down as one of Sir Vicary'’s vinegar speeches, and never could man say a bitter 
‘thing with greater gusto; but to-day have I seen it exemplified. The party 
who has actually tied the noose round the neck of that unhappy woman is 
jo Her own counsel,” said Serjeant Pell, coming up, and finishing the sen- 
tence. 


PERSONS WHO HAVE A PROPENSITY FOR SET- 
TLING, 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
In every city known to civilization, there is amongst the natives a whimsica 
species of Sertiter. A certain resemblance to them all may beseen in the 
lively lineaments of Mrs. Frisk, of Bayswater ; and Mrs. Frisk’s lineaments are 
to be seen in the features of her conversation. 

“So glad to see you! So kind of you to come and find us out! But who 
told you we had removed! Yes, I know; you heard it at Hounslow, and of 
course were much surprised. - Why, it’s true, we did take that house for a leng 
term, and at the period of your visit there, we had not the most distant notion 
of ever quitting it, except for the family vault, where places for two will be 
kept for us until we finally settle. But our plan of furnishing and fitting up 
was, in consequence, of such a solid character—our alterations were so extensive 
and the additions to them so necessary and multifarious—that really at the 
end of a few months, when we found that the stone-masons and upholsters po- 
sitively would not go, why we were obliged that’s all. Orelse, we certainly did 
mean at Hounslow " 

Here Mrs. Frisk’s visitor informs her that it was not at Hounslow at all, but 
at Tooting, that he heard of their last break-up ——. 
“ Oh, at Tooting! true, very true. ¥es, you would of course hear of us at 


how mealoaked ; and she held the key?” 


Tooting. To tell you the truth, when we left Hounslow, we thought of stop- 


+ | 
362 Che Anglo American. 
Lae «« She’s been in troubed waters before,” was her law-man’s conclusion ; “‘and|| ‘‘ That is in evidence ; and auso,” added the judge, with emphasis, b. that 
5 We ||the moment she found that suspicion had attached to her, she voluntarily de- 
rae |/livered up the key of that box, and desired that 2¢ might be searched, and every 
i aa jarticle she had. The wnote of that portion of the evidence must be consider- 
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being.” 


"if it were not a 


Fhe Anglo American. 
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ping there a long time, perhaps for life; and su we took a place that gave us al 
permanent interest in the neighbourhood, and quite wished we had settled there 
at first, in-the.time of Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson, and all that ; but after we 
had snugly seated ourselves, in a house which we had absolutely fallen in love 
with, for its antiquity, and which we accordingly modernized in a delightful 
manner, beginning to feel at last what it really was to live, it turned out that we 
had never asked ourselves the question—‘ Who could live at Tooting!’ And 
so, we came here to settle. Congratulate us on being nearly to rights!" 
Dono such thing. If you congratulate Mrs, Frisk on being nearly to rights, 
you assuredly give her notice to quit. Settle at Bayswater! Why, she'll be 
Mrs. Frisk, of Bow, in a fortnight ; and in six months afterwards, walking along 
Bond-street, you will be not much surprised on glancing up at an opposite win-| 
dow, to see a lively face and a beautiful white hand eagerly beckoning you to} 
come across and knock, There, sure enough, you will perceive the ever- 
moving yet ever-merry Mrs. Frisk, with a frank welcome for you, and a ready 
explanation. 
“Why, really, just as we had sat comfortably down in Bow Villa, quite steady! 
and secure, and as much fixtures as ever the stoves were that we had taken of, 
the last tenant and pulled down, there came a thousand disagreeables. Not a 
soul had ever whispered to us that Bow lies east of Temple Bar! However, 
there was uothing to regret ; for we thus secured a capital oppertunity of set-) 


ing re in permanent lodgings. Nice rooms these !"’ 
ou had better accept this invitation, and by looking around at once, qualify 
yourself to say “ Very,” im reply to Mrs Frisk; for it is a thousand chances’ 
to one if you ever have another opportunity of reporting upon the niceness of 
those apartments. ‘Ube Frisks will, in all probability, have shot out of that first! 
floor, before you could write * ‘To let, furnished,” on a shect of foolscap. 
But whither will the Frisks fly! In what quarter of the town, what unpenetra-' 
ted corner of the rustic world, will they next settle? In what commodious' 
mansion or eligible apartments will their wandering spirits find an eternal home! 
—from Lady-day to Midsummer! Direct us if you can, to that everlastmg 
abiding-place which they mean to secure for the quarter termimating at Michael- 
mas ! if were impossible ; and the * where ’’ 1s of no moment. 


} 


All that we can be sure of is, that “in one stay” they will never continue | 


for two quarters, their occupancy being indeea but as one go. Their oldest 
friend and most constant visitor never caught them twice in the same residence. 
Your dinner-card is despatched from one house and, you dine in another. As 


dresses. That he should make his appearance there now and then in the course 
of his flight, he esteems to be a settled thing. When there iu reality, he feels 
unusually confident that his affairs must be brought to a settlement, but he by 
no means considers himself, yet, as thoroughly and completely settled. Not 
until he has run through another, and yet another edition of his moving career— 
not until the judge has passed sentence upon hii for an ingenious combination 
of forgeries and impestures—not until he has terminated his last tour of society 
and taken up his residence in the penal settlements for life, does he pass sentence 
upon himself and ery, ‘I’m settled—regularly settled!’ His name, perhaps, 
passes into a ballad, which, for a brief space, cleaves the general ear with hor- 
rid song ; and thus 
“ He lives in Settle’s numbers one day more.” 


But the propensity for settling is not merely exhibited in a restless life ending 
in the back-settlements ; not simply in the expensive love of change, whose 
every movement creates a long bill that threatens to be a settler ; it is seen per- 
ipetually in every-day life, manifested in a thorough-going and unconquerable 
disposition to dabble in other people's affairs, to adjust everbody’s difficulties, 
and to manage the private busmess of all the werld. 

People who have a propensity for settling may be very amusing acquaint- 
ances while they confine their operations to their own matters, but they are 
rather dangerous when you allow them to interfere in yours. Yet every 
reader must have met with a half-a-dozen of them im his social pilgrimage, 
each with his free handsome offer—* My dear sir, leave all that to ime, I'll set- 
tle that for you.” 

Whatever your perplexity may be, they will undertake to loose the Gordian 
knot of it with ease. Whatever the affair in hand, they happen to have a pecu- 
‘liar tarn—a natural aptitude that all the town acknowledge to be perfectly ex- 
traordinary —for managing just that particular kind of business above all other 
things in the world. If you chance to have a little delicate dispute in agitation, 
some “ very pretty quarrel,” that, as it stands will hardly bear the very lightest 
‘breath of foreign intervention, they are ready to make oath that they were 
‘born on purpose, yes, that they came into the world expressly on purpose to 
ihave the pleasure of settling it for you. 

The trouble they willtake is quite equal to anything they could possibly 
jencounter were they principals instead of seconds in the affair. They call and 
iconsult in this quarter—they open an alarming and portentous correspondence 
im that—revive questions that were set at rest, and entangle persons whe had 


soon as they have had a communication with the landlord, their tenancy ceases. | ino concern in the matter—swell the molehill into a mountain, and let loose 


They furnish houses, as funerals are furnished, with a view to the “ last bome 
—on which, however, they turn their backs the instant the ceremony of settling 
is performed. 

They are continually nailing their colours to the mast, and yet they strike as 
regularly as a good clock,—which scarcely gives warning more often than they 
do, and never stops. They take a house with the long hand, and surrender it 
with the short hand. 

They cry “ quarter” directly the engagement with landlord begins, and find 
other quarters when they have stayed with him one. Their roving propensity 
plays the part of overseer, and pass2s them from parish to parish. They may 
come and take legal possession of the house next door, the very next to your 
own, but you will hardly have time, unless you rise early on the followmg 
morning, to call them your fellow-parishioners. Your new neighbours are as 
people whisked past the end of your garden in a railway carriage. 
apparently best suited to them are the little tenements which go upon wheels— 
bat then these are apt to settle, m a rut. 


The Frisks are not ouly birds of passage, but they seem to have the privilege’ 


of being at two places at ouce—in town and country, east and west. House-agents’ 


and auctioneers are their attendant sprites, in their restless and eager dance) 
after the domesticities. Their life is a coming-in and a going-out. Their! 


Ths hocsen) polis, as a bee in his hive. Mr. Buzz is flying for ever about London, where he 


, the wild and rapid waters of strife in every direction; then, with an air of tri- 
jumph, when they have thrown everything ito inextricable confusion, with the 
billows heaving beneath you, and a whirlwind raging around, they communi- 
cate the pleasing news that they have settled everything to your entire satisfac- 
tion, 

H The propensity for settling, which is so sure to begin operations with such a 
‘iviolent determination to unsettle, is illustrated in the story of that valuable 
‘servant, who when his master said—* John, you have not shaken that bottle of 
port, have you'’’ promptly replied, * No, sir, but J will,”"—shaking it at the 
‘same instant with the utmost industry and zeal. Jobn knew as well as possible 
'|that the wine would be quite right wheu it had settled. 

That clever butler ought forthwith to enter the service of the celebrated Mr. 
Jonathan Buzz—a clever gentleman, who is as well known in the great metro- 


imsists that he has for ever settled. 

| He this morning settled himself in my arm-chair, and merely because I ven- 
tured to ask him which of two capital mottoes | should affix to chapter eleven, 
‘volume three, of a novel I am writing, he has settled the point, that there shall 
ibe no mottoes introduced at all—ihe arrangement of chapters is to be given up, 
the historical events are to be reformed in the mould of romance, the fictitious 


home is the space, whatever it may happen to measure between one desirable | arts of the story omitted, and the whole work turned wto a tragedy. He 


residence for a small family and another. They never reach their promised) 


settlement—they are always marching in the rear, with their goods in the van 
The records of insolvency introduce us often enough to more vicious exam-, 
ples of this homelesness amidst many homes; as we read in the newspapers 
of wanderings more astonishing them Arab's, Jew's, or gipsy's, all performed 
within a couple of years or so, by one Alfred Bolt, Seow of Crutched-friars | 


in the city of London ; then of the Mills, Derbyshire ; afterwards of Dolphin-'| 


cottage, Conch-place, Rams-gate ; next of No. 11, Smoke-street Birminghain ; 
since of Jermyn-strect, St. James; also of Paradise-terrace, Camden-town ; 
likewise of No. 4 Crack-row, Brompton ; afterwards of Amsterdam and Bou-| 
logne ; then of the Rye-house, Leatherhead, in the county of Surrey ; and since; 
of sundry other places which it would occupy a long hour to search ovt in gazet-! 
teers atid directories. 

At each of these many and various places of abode, Mr. Alfred Bolt, when he 
took up his residence, announced beyond all question that he intended to settle ;) 
but a destiny (so he is pleased to call it) as relentless as the restless will and fan-| 
tastic love of change which characterize the Frisk family, pursues him to his new} 
domicile, and forthwith drives him out before he has time to give legal warn-| 
ing, to read over one single paragraph of the laws affecting landlord and ten- 
ant, to count out a half-year’s reut, or to bestow a patriotic thought upon the) 
tax-collector, 

The Frisks fly invariably by day ; Mr. Alfred Bolt, generally by night. Mrs.) 
F. (for the lady is the prime mover) is famous for discovering, the moment she} 
is safely housed that every habitation in uninhabitable; there are too many 
rooms, or not enough ; they are too small, or the reverse ; the sleeping-apart-| 
ment is hot snug, or the last occupant died in it; the morning sun ts upon the) 
house, or the evening sun, or there is no sun ; there are sad draughts, or else) 
smoky chimneys ; the pantry is objectionable, or the drawing-room paper is! 
pale green ; there are quantities of large ugly closets, or there ts not a place in’ 
the whole house to shut a mouse in; there ts a hateful wilderness of a garden, 
or not room enough to grow a daisy ; the spot is too retired, or too much brick-| 
ed up; there is nobody living within a half a mile, or there are unpleasant neigh-, 
‘bours opposite ; the place is not situate at a convenient distance, or It 1s—which 
makes it inconvenient. 


her new house, can not take towards settling, is to step and settle with the land- 
lord 


Alas ! for Mr. Alfred Bolt, who flies away in the dark avoiding even the dim 
and distant glimpses of the moon—he has no chance of seeing his landlord iv 
his flight ; and so, without coming to settlement, goes elsewhere to settle. 
But he is again off, and then he is off again. The spur of the law now cdines 
m terrible of his other necessities; and like a counsel learned in it, is his 
busitiess “ to move’ daily that he may daily live—“to live, and move, and 


“He runs, and as he runs, for ever would run on,” — 


of what he still calls destiny, to be b t at length toa 


In fine, the only step that Mrs. Frisk, having taken) 


‘considers its production at one of the patent theatres next season as a settled 
thing. That both establishments are blessings to the public and destined to 
prosper, he belives to be a thing settled: 

_ Mr. Buzz is not marned, for he never could get over a difficulty about settle- 
iments ; but he is ever most generously anxtous—imost alarmingly willing—to 
isettle the preliminaries for all his ten thousand single friends 
Whatever appears to hun desirable for other people to do, Mr. Buzz immediate- 
ly settles as a thing to be done. 

When he finds in the same room two persons equally well-known to him, he 

first introduces them, and then, havmg taken the simple precaution to ascertam 
ithat they are of opposite sexes, unmarried, and much of an age, he settles the 
match. The sum of ten thousand pounds is to be settled on the lady—the 
carriage to be yellow with a pair of greys—the house, 76, Cork-street—six 
months in London, and two at the sea, annually—St. George's to be the charch, 
and the eldest son's name to be Willam—all this he at once settles. Buzz 
himself could supply many more particulars ; he is at first in doubt, perhaps, 
et there shall be a box at the Opera, but he afterwards settles that there 
shall. 
You need not, provided you have the advantage of Mr. Buzz’s acquaintance, 
take the smallest trouble to consider how you shall pass your summer. Buzz 
will settle whether it is better that you should go to Herne Bay orto Hastings. 
You may have a notion about the Lakes ; but Buzz settles, upon the spot, that 
you are to start for Amsterdam, or to pay a visit to Vienna. You are to go to 
this place ria that place, spend exactly five days and ten hours in such a city, 
and return in one particular steamer and no other——you inust lodge at one espe- 
cial inn, and you will have to drink certam wines that are named to you—all that 
is settled. 

There is but one way in which you can be comfortable, and of course it hap- 
pens that the one way ts exactly that way in which alone Bozz settles that you 
can be confortable. 

“ Say no more,” he observes, in a tone that plainly says—‘* Now to conclude,” 
say no more, I’ve settled it all 

The same with your day, if you encounter him iv the morning, and with 
your night, if you meet him at eve. Only drop a hint as to what you were 
thinking ef doing, or whither you were thinking of going, and Buzz in 
a single second will settle where you shall dine, and what you shall have— 
which street you shall turn up, what singer you shall go to hear—and whether 
you shall have two games at billiards or four. 

“T have an idea of the French play to-night,” you may remark ; “I think I 
should prefer that.” 

* No, no, no,” is the decisive reply ; “‘ now don’t say another word—Astley's 
—it’s all settled. Cab!” And here, perhaps, the waiter brings in the bill, 
which, as Buzz is in advance, you stay behind ee a minute or two to settle. 

No bee ever drew sweet from the flower on which he settled, as Buzz’s brain 
extracts food from your affairs when it essays to settle them. The greater is 


his bliss the more he manages your business; and the less business he has 
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with it, the more fervent is his zeal. In small matters he is abundantly authori- 
tative (“* Have Sherry, don’t have Maderia—come, now, that’s settled’ —*" Gol 
to Putney, don’t go to Fulham—come, I’ve settled it so’’); but as the affair) 
ei in unportance the arbitrary tone deepens, and the decision is without ap-| 

al. 
“* is resolved to settle everything concerning you, except your accounts. | 
He settles whether you are to fight out your lawsuit to the end; or whether it is. 
to be settled by arbitration. On whom you are to settle your estate, is a point! 
he professes to settle. He settles the terms of your will, and possibly he might! 
settle your family if you were to appoint him executor. 

Another class of persons amongst whom the propensity to settle is strongly, 
developed, though in a manner widely different, is very fairly represented by a 
descendant of the ancient Foresights, whose acquaintance we have the happi-| 
ness to possess. Foresight, like all his fellow-dreamers of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, settles everything, firmly and irrevocably as Mede and Persian law, by, 
anticipation. He does not pretend to the adjustment of matters by practical, 
meddling and interference—he never affects the personal management of af-| 


fairs not his own—he merely “ settles everything in his own mind.”* iP 


Shew hima blade of grass, and he can eee a mch meadow, with cattle gra- 
zing—a drop of water, and the Nile rises before his vision. Read him a pro- 
logue, and he will te!l you all about the play—he “knows how it will be,” 
he * has settled it in his own mind,”—Tom will be sure to marry Harriet, Sir 
Jonas will take poison, and T'ricksy will be sent to jail,—of course ! | 

Invite him to a dinner or a dance, and he will make outa list of the company. 
before he goes—the Gubbinses, MacNwills, and Lady Blaneh in white,—it's as, 
good as settled. He settles in his own mind what he shall say to Dobson, if he 
have an opportunity ; and means, if fortune favour him, to whisper a certain 
tender secret into the ear of Mrs. Archer. 

And although not one of these, or of fifty other personages, does he meet. 
there—although, in that room-full of strangers, there is no possibility of reali- 
zing any one of his anticipations—the failure does not prevent him from settling, 
the relationship and the professions of scores of the unknown who surround him.| 
He assigns one man to A stock-exchange, and another to the law,—at a single. 
look. ‘The fat lady and her thin companion are aunt and niece, but the four 
young ladies in book-muslin, who are all so wonderfully like one another, are not| 
related at all. The person in a blue coat and gilt buttons is brother to the! 


second husband of the lively dame who hangs on his arm; and her sister in) 


peach-colour is to marry the man in the purple stock. | 

Never loose time or temper in an endeavour to convince hiin that there isa 
slight chance of his being mistaken in one or two particulars—for it will be: 
fruitless. You might as well attempt to stop Mrs. Frisk at Bayswater; to, 
keep Mr. Bolt out of the back-settlements ; or to prevent Mr. Buzz from set- 
tling all your little arrangements. You might as well attempt to reason Fore- 
sight out of his own identity, as to preach the bare possibility of error to him. 

e knows how it will all be! he has settled the thing in his mind! When he 
discovers, if he ever should, that he was ridiculously wrong in every conviction, 
he complains that all his associations are unsettled, and he proceeds to weave 
another web of guesses, destined to a similar end, elsewhere. 

He settles, in the morning, that the conversazione at night will be brilliantly 
attended by numbers of the scientific, and he finds nobody there but Professors 


Jabber and Mumble ; while he is extremely reluctant to go to another party, 


because he had settled that it would be monstrously dull—yet he has the 
bitter mortification of finding himself wonderfully edified and delighted, when 
he gets there. 


When the trip to Richmond was planned, last week, he settled that himself, 


and the other seven were to dine at the Star, ramble in the Park, row up to 
Twickenham, and return to Westminster by eight; but he did not calculate 
that the steamer which ran them down would prove such a settler—that the last 
accounts of all his companions would soon be brought in for final settlement. 
The shock has threatened to unsettle poor Foresight’s wits ; but spared these, 
it cannot fail to aid in curing him of his leading habit—that of settlhng every- 
thing with too much confidence beforehand. 


NAPOLEON AND MARIA LOUISA. 


Napoleoéonet Marie Louise, Souvenirs Historiques de M. le Baron Meneval. 
ancien Secrétaire du portefeuille de Napoleon, &c. (Historical Recollec- 
tions of Napoleon and Maria Lousia). 2vols. Paris. 1843. 

This is an addition to the number of memoirs of the Emperor of France, by 
individuals in his service attached to his person, from which the future biogra- 
pher and historian will draw materials : for the life of that extraordinary man is 
yet to be written. ‘The work of Sir Walter Scott, admirable in parts, is, as a 
whole, a crude compilation, swelled hastily to its enormous bulk to meet finan- 
cial difficulties. He gave himself no time to weigh conflicting authorities, with 
the load of which his own biographer describes him oppressed and overwhelm- 
ed ; and the result was a production of the most unequal kind, in which we 
find clear and animated narrative, graphie description, depth of thought, and 
eloquence of language, blended with loose and prolix composition, trivial de- 
tails treated at disproportioned length, and apocryphal stories told as if they 
were ascertained facts. It may be remarked that among all the memoirs and 
other books, ‘orardsa life of Napoleon, which have appeared in France, that 
country has not yet produced the life itself, while England has produced several. 
Apparently the French are better aware than the English, of the difficulties of 
the task. 

The author tells us that he wrote these memoirs in compliance with the wish 
of the emperor himself. Napoleon, he says, in his last moments at St. Helena 
among other recommendations left to his executors, expressed his desire that 
certain persons, of whom M. Meneval was one, should undertake to give 
his son just ideas on facts and circumstances of great interest to him. ‘lhe 
circumstances most interesting tothe young prince must naturelly have been 
the union between his parents, and their ultumate separation ; and these (as is 
shown by its title) ptoperly form the subject of M. Menevals’s book. It con- 
tains a good deal of new information respecting the princess, who even in her 
imperial days, came little before the public, and since her separation from Na- 
poleon, has béen wholly lost sight of by the world. except as the occasional 
subject of vague rumours and calumnies, from which M. Meneval vindicates 
her. 

The Archduchess Maria Louisa was the eldest daughter of the late Emper- 
or, FAancis the Second, and Maria Theresa of Naples. She was educated in 
the usual manner of the royal family of Austria. Brought up under the eye of) 
their parents till their marnage, the Archduchesses live in complete retirement, 
ata p murat from court, and with no society but that of their ladies and attend- 


ants, whom they are accustomed to treat with great kindness and familiarity. 
Maria Lousia’s education was carefully attended to. She spoke several lan- 
guages, and had even learned Latin, a living language in Hungary. She was 


an excellent nusician, and was accomplished in drawing and painting. One 


circumstance in this mode of education is worth noticing : 

The most minute precautions were taken to preserve the young Archdu- 
chesses from impressions which might affect their purity of mind. The inten- 
tion, doubtless, was laudable ; but the-mcans employed were not very judicious. 
Instead of keeping improper books altogether out of the way of the princesses, 
‘the plan had been adopted of cutting out with scissors, not only pages of 
‘books, but lines, and even single words, the sense of which was deem- 
‘ed improper or equivocal. Such a blundering censorship was calculated 
to produce the opposite effect to what was intended ; the expun passa- 
ges, which might have remained unnoticed had they been let alone, were 
interpreted in athousand ways by young imaginations, the more active that 


the were stimulated by curiosity. The evil meant to be prevented was thus 


‘increased. On the other hand, their books became, to the royal pupils, objects 
of indifference—bodies without souls, deprived of all interest after the matila- 
tions they had undergone. ‘The Archduchess Maria Louisa, after she became 
‘empress, confessed that her curiosity had been excited by the absence of these 
assages. and that, when she had obtained the control of her own reading, her 
first idea was to seek, in complete copies of the works, the expunged passages, 
tn order to discover what it wasthat had been concealed from her.” 

When the youthful Archduchess first heard of her projected marriage with 
the French Emperor, she looked npon herself (says M. Meneval) as a victim de- 
voted to the Minotaur. She had grown up with feelings of dread and aversion 
towards the man who had been so terrible an enemy to her family and country. 
It was an ordinary amusement with her brothers and sisters, to draw up in line 
a troop of little wooden or waxen figures to represent the French army, placing 
at their head the ugliest and most forbidding figure they could find ; and then 
to make an attack on this formidable enemy, running him through with pins, and 
‘beating and abusing him till they had taken full vengeance for the injuries he 
had done their house. As soon, however, as she found the matter determined 
on, her quict disposition and Austrian habits of obedience, made her willing 
‘to resign herself to her destiny. She endeavoured to learn the character of her 


‘\future husband, and was entirely occupied by the wish to please before she had 


ever seen him. 

__ M. Meneval gives full details ofthe marriage, and all its ceremoniés and fes- 
tivities, dull as such things always are. He describes, after the following fash- 
ion, the person of the bride : 

| ‘Maria Louisa was in all the brilliancy of youth; her figure was of perfect 
symmetry ; hercomplexion was heightened by the exercise of her journey and 
iby timidity ; a profusion of beautiful chestnut hair surrounded a round, fresh 
countenance, over which her mild eyes diffused a charming expression ; her lips, 


| somewhat thick, belonged to the features of the Austrian royal family, as a slight 


‘convexity of nose distinguishes the Bourbons ; her whole person had an air of 
ingenuousness and innocence, and a plumpness, which she did not preserve after 
‘her accouchment, indicated the goodness of her health.” 

Among the emperor's rich presents, and attentions to his young consort, 
nothing is said about the oft-repeated circumstance of his having, in anticipa- 
‘tion of her arrival, had her chamber at St. Cloud made so complete a fac-simile 
of that which she had quitted at Scheenbrunn, that she started on entering it, 
thinking she had been transported by magie back to her paternal home. At all 
jevents the story, if not true, was hen trovato. 


| The deseription given by M. Meneval of the domestic life of the imperial 
pair, after the birth of their ill-fated son, is so pleasing a family picture that we 
‘shall extract afew of its features. 

| “'The emperor appeared happy. He was affable in his family, and affection- 
‘ate to the empress. If he found her looking serious he amused her with lively 
talk, and disconcerted her gravity by a hearty embrace ; but in public he treat- 
ed her with great respect, and a dignity not inconsistent with polished famuli- 
arity. 

o The emperor wished her to learn to ride on horseback. Her first lessons 

were taken in the riding-school at St. Cloud. He walked by her side holding 
‘her by the hand, while the groom held the bridle of her horse ; he thus calmed 
her fears and encouraged her. When her skill did honour to her teacher, the 
lessons were continued in a private alley of the park. ‘The emperor, when he 
had a moment’s Jeisure after breakfast, ordered the horses, mounted himself in 
‘his silk stockings and shoes, and cantered by the empress’s side. He urged her 
horse and made him gallop, laughing heartily at her cries, but taking care that 
‘there should be no FT, Ba by having servants stationed al! along the path, rea- 
idy to stop the horse and prevent a fall. " 
‘“‘ Meanwhile the king of Rome grew in strength and beauty under the watch- 
ful eye of Madame de Montesquiou, who loved him as her own child. He was 
‘carried every morning to his mother, who kept him till it was time to dress. Du- 
lring the day, in the intervals between her Gistene in music and drawing, she 
|went to see him in his apartment, and sat by him at her needlework. Some- 
times, followed by the nurse who carried the child, she took him to his father 
\while he was busy. ‘The entry to his cabinet was interdicted to everybody, and 
\the nurse could not go in. ‘The emperor used to ask Maria Louisa to bring in 
the child herself, but she seemed so much afraid of her own awkwardness in 
taking him from the nurse, that the emperor hastened to take him from her, and 
carried him off covering him with kisses. ‘That cabinet, which saw the origin 
of so many mighty plans, so many vast and generous schemes of administra- 
tion, was also witness to the effusions ofa father’s tenderness. How often have 
I seen the emperor keeping his son by him, as ifhe were impatient to teach him 
the art of governing! Whether, seated by the chimney on his favourite sofa, 
he was engaged in reading an important document, or whether he went to his 
bureau to sign a despatch every word of which required to be weighed, his son, 
seated on his knees, or pressed to his breast, was never a moment away fiom 
‘him. Sometimes, throwing aside the thoughts which occupied his mind, he 
would lie down on the floor beside his beloved son, playing with him like ano- 
ther child, attentive to everything that could please or amuse him. 

** The emperor had a sort of apparatus for trymg military manceuvres : it con- 
|sisted of pieces of wood fashioned to represent battalions, regiments, and divi- 
‘sions. ‘hen he wanted to try some new combinations of troops, or some new 
levolution, he uséd to arrange these pieces on the carpet. While he was se- 
jriously occupied with the disposition of these pieces, working out some skilful 
jmaneeuvre which might ensure the success of a battle, the child, lying at his 
iside, would often overthrow his troops, and put into confusion his order of bat- 
\le, perhaps at the most critical moment. But the emperor would re-commence 
jarranging his men with the utmost good humour. 
| ™* I'he emperor breakfasted alone. Madame de Montesquiou every morning 
|took the bay to his father’s breakfast-table. He took him on his knee, and 
amused himseli with giving him morsels to eat, and putting the glass to his lips. 
One day he offered him a bit of something he had on his plate, and, when the 
child put forward his mouth to take it, drew it back. He wished to continue 
thie game, but, at the second trial, the. child turned away his head ; his father 
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then offered him the morsel in earnest, but the boy obstinately refused it. As 
the emperor looked surprised, Madame de Montesquiou said, that the child did 
not like to be deceived ; he had pride, she said, and feeling. * Pride and feel- 
ing!’ Napoleon repeated, * that is well—that is what I ike.’ And, delighted 
to find these qualities in his son, he fondly kissed him.” ‘ 

M. Meneval’s subsequent narrative contains other traits of Napoleon's domes- 
tic life. The empress, it appears, was mild and good-natured, placid and yield- 
ing in her temper, with little strength either of intellect or of passions. Her 
mind seems at all times to have taken the tone of surrounding circumstances 
with the utmost ease and quickness. We have seen how readily her fear and 
hatred of Napoleon were changed into a predisposition, at least, to affection, 
before she had ever seen him. Settled in France, she almost instantly acquired 
French feelings and habits. To such an extent had she, in two or three years, 
been tranformed into a Frenchwoman, that in her German correspondence with 
her family she was often obliged to have recourse to French expressions, be- 
cause she had forgotten the equivalent words in her mother-tougue. Ata la- 
ter period, when, finally separated from her husband and from France, she 
found herself once more an Austrian Archduchess in the midst of her own rela- 
tives, we observe in the quickness with which she forgot both him and it, and in 
the ease with which her mind took the hue of her altered fortunes, but another 
ilustration of this chameleon-like quality, which she possessed m so remarkable 
degree. 

When Napoleon, after his disasters in Russia, commenced the terrible strug- 
gle which ended in hts ruin in 1814, he invested the Empress with the charae- 
ter of regent. During this period her affection for her husband and zeal in the 
cause of her adopted country suffered no abatement, even though her own father 
was now among the number of their enemies. At last, when the Alhes had 
forced their way almost to the gates of Paris, Napoleon sent instructions that 
his wife and child should leave the capital. His letter to his brother Joseph, 
written from Kheims on the 16th of March, 1814, is striking — 

“Conformably to the verbal instructions which I have given you, and to the 

irit of all my letters, you are not to permit that in any case the Empress and 
the King of Rome shall fall into the hands of the enemy. 1 am going to ma- 
neevvre in such a way that you may possibly be several days without hearing 
from me. Should the enemy advance on Paris in such force as to render re- 
sistance impossible, take measures for the departure, in the direction of the 
Loire, of the Empress-regent, my son, the grand dignitaries, the ministers, the 

reat officers of the crown, and the treasure. Do not quit my son, and remem- 

r that I would rather know that he was in the Seine than in the hands of the 
enemies of France. ‘The lot of Astyanax, prisoner among the Greeks, has al- 
ways appeared to me the saddest in history.” 

oseph and the archchancellor laid this letter before the empress, making at 
the same time some remarks on the bad effects which might ensue from this 
abandonment of Paris, but leaving the decision to her, and refusing to incur the 
responsibility of counselling her to act in opposition to the emperor's order. On 


should fal! into the Seine, she would not hesitate a moment to depart : 
sire he had so distinctly expressed being a sacred order for her. The order was 
obeyed, and on the 29th of March, Maria Louisa and her son left Paris for ever 


apartment. It seemed as if a fatal 
sight. ‘Don't go to Rambouillet,’ 
—let us stay here.’ 


goreptye had gifted him with the second 


I will not go ; since papa is away, it is | who am master !’ 
doors and the banisters of the staircase. This obstinacy excited a painful sur- 
prise, and produced melancholy forebodings m those who witnessed it. “ 
carriages 
wicket of the Pont Royal. Sixty or eighty people gazed im silence on this cor- 
tege, as if it were a funeral procession passing by ; 
of the empire. 
not a voice was raised to express sorrow for this cruel separation. Had 
mained. 
spair in her soul. When she reached the Champs Elysees, she saluted for the 
last time the imperial city which she left behind her, and which she was never 
more to behold.” 

When Napoleon, fallen from his high estate and no lon 
had become Emperor of Elba, and had gone to take possession of that second) 
Barataria, his consort with his son, was sent to Vienna; and it henceforward) 
became her father’s policy to detach her thoughts and feelings from her hus-| 
band, and to break the ties which united her to France. He knew her charac-| 
ter, doubtless, and succeeded as easily as he could have expected. She was 
separated as much as possible from her French friends and attendants, induced 
to adopt her old habits and occupations, and amused With journeys and parties 
of pleasure. But whatever she did, and wherever she went, she was carefully) 
watched, and precaution was taken to obliterate French reminiscences and as-| 
sociations. In a visit to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, an Austrian general in-| 
troduced himself into her society ; and a division of troops under his command. 
was stationed in the neighbourhood. This officer, General Neipperg, was an) 
emissary of Metternich, and, according to M. Meneval was a perfect serpent in, 
matters of seduction When Austrian minister at Stockholm in 1812, he was 
no stranger to the concoction of the treaty of Orebro, whereby Bernadotte took| 
up arms <arinet the sovereign to whom he owed his raise in the world, and, 
agreed to deliver him up to his enemies. If this be true, it argues consummate} 
—— on the part of the Austrian cabinet, at a moment when Austria was 
still in alliance with Napoleon, and when Austrian troops were actually co-oper- 
ating with his own. From Stockholm Neipperg was sent to Naples, where his 
arts and persuasions seduced the unfortunate Murat into that coaltion with the 
allies against his relative and ancient comrade, remorse for which led him into 
the desperate enterprise which cost him his life. The successful tempter was 
then directed to turn his battery against Prince Eugene; but that chivalrous 
soldier was proof against his wiles. 

This personage, according to our author, was e loyed by Metternich to work 
the desired change in the thoughts and feelings of Maria Louisa, 

“He was then a little turned of forty, of middle stature, but of a distinguish- 
edair. His hussar uniform, and his fair, curled hair, gave him a youthful ap- 
ogc A broad black bandeau concealed the loss of an eye ; his look was 


he cried to his mother, “it is an ugly house) died, we think, in 1833, at the age of about two-and 
He struggled in the arms of M. de Camsy, the gentleman-, 
usher who carried him, repeating again and again, ‘I will not leave my house ;, 
and he clung to the} age, on which M. Meneval either cannot throw light, or is not disposed to do so. 


The 
defiled slowly, and as if in expectation of a countermand, by the!| 


ger emperor of France} wish to marry declare 


animated ; his polished and elegant manners, insinuating language» 


and pleasing accomplishments, created a prepossession in his favour. 
ily got into the confidence and good graces of a good and easy-tempcred 
young woman, driven from her adopted country, withdrawn from the devotion o 


the few French who had adhered to her evil fortunes, and trembling at the fur- 
ther calamities which ht still be in store for her.’’ 
Neipperg accompanied her in the remainder of her tour, and returned with h 


‘to Vienna, where he still further gained her favour by his zeal and activity in 


jher affairs, particularly in removing ditficulites attending her obtaining the sov- 
ereignty of Parma and Placentia. 
| At this time arrived the news of Napoleon's return from Elba, and his being 
once more atthe head of a formidable army. In such an alarming crisis it was 
judged necessary to keep stricter watch over his son. ‘The child had hitherto 
dived with his mother, at Scheenbrunn, under the care of his governess, Madame 
de Montesquiow. From this lady he was now separated and brought to Vienna, 
where he was lodged inthe palace under the care of another governess, the 
| widow of an Austrian general 
|, Soon after this, M. Meneval, finding his situation in Vienna become every 
|day more and more disagreeable, in consequence of jealousy and suspicion shown 
\towards the French members of Maria Louisa's suite, returned to Paris. Be- 
| fore his departure, he went to take leave of the young prince, whom he never 
|saw aga. ‘There is something touching in his account of this final parting. 
} ‘The boy was then about four years old. 
“ | observed with pain, his serious and even melancholy air. He had lost his 
| gaiety and childish prattle. He did not ran to meet me as he was wont, and 
| did not even seem toknow me. ‘hough he has been already more than six 
weeks with the persons to whom he had been entrusted, he had not become ac- 
| customed to them, and still look: d as if he were surrounded py new faces. I 
| asked hun uw their presence if he had any message for his father, whom I was 
|\going to see again. He looked at me sadly and significantly, without saying 
| anything ; and then, gently withdrawing his hand from mine, walked silently 
to the embrazure of a distant window. After having exchanged a few words 
with the person in the room, | approached the place where he was standing, 
| apparently watching my motions. As | leaned towards him, to say farewell, he 
drew me towards the window, and said softly, looking earnestly in my face, 
| * Monsieur Mera, you will tell him that | always love him dearly.’ The poor 
| orphan felt already that he was uo longer free, or with his father’s fnends. He 
_had difficulty in forgetting his * Mama Quion,’ as he called her, and constantly 
asked for her of Madame Marchand, his nurse, an excellent woman, who had 
been allowed to remain with him, and to whom he was very fond. She, too, 
| returned to France the following year; another source of gnef forthe young 
prince.” 
. The history of this ill-fated youth is brief, like his life. In 1818, he received 
the title of Duke of Reichstadt, with rank immediately after the princes of the 
Austrian imperial family. He was mach beloved by the old emperor his grand - 
| father ; and his mother, who had been put in possession of the Duchies of Par- 
/ma, Placentia, and Guastalla, provided liberally for his maintenance and educa- 
| tion, though she treated him in other respects with heartless neglect ; her affec- 
| ious, by this ume, being engrossed by a new object. His talents, which were 
above the common, were highly cultivated by an excellent education. But he 
was kept in a kine of splendid captivity. 1t was the Austrian policy to render 
‘him politically insignificant ; to withdraw, as much as possible, the son of their 


| 


this she declared, that though, as the emperor had said, she as well as her son| great emperor from the thoughts and recollections of the people of F ; 


the de | been, and what he had been born to. 


| attempt was fatal. 
; - mind; and the source of his habitual melancholy showed itself in the warmth 
When it was time to set out, the young King of Rome refused to leave his! the 


and, on the other hand, to-efface from his mind the memory of what he had 
Neither object was accomplished: the 
‘The sense of his condition preyed on a naturally ardent 


with which he received such Frenchmen as visited the imperial court, and the 
interest he took in their conversation. His health gradually declined, and he 
-twenty. 

_ As to Maria Louisa, she took possession of her new sovereignties, and was 
attended by Count Neipperg in the capacity of her connexion with this person- 
‘He talks of calumny and scandal respecting her private life; bat he himself 
‘says, we cannot think the lady’s reputation unquestionable. She was united, 
he says, to Count Neipperg, by a left-handed marriage, and has had three chi 
dren by him. The eldest married the son of Count San-Vitale, the 


‘ it was, indeed, the funeral) chamberlain of Malta, and resides at his mother’s court. The second, 
Their feelings did not betray themselves by any manifestation :|\ Ge Montenuovo, 


in an officer in an Austrian regiment: and the third, a girl, 


idied in her childhood. 
one been inspired to cut the traces of the horses, the empress would have re- pred hen Bran rn 24 


She passed the gate of the Tuileries, with tears m her eyes and de-|) 


* The fact of this union,” says M. Meneval, “being established, I shall not 
examine whether a regular act had intervened to legitimize the birth of the chil- 


| dren, or whether the union of Maria Louisa with Count Neipperg preceded the 


death of Napoleon. In Italy, where sins are so easily compounded for, the 
sanctification of an union is the simplest thing in the world. Two persons who 
their intention before a priest ; he confesses them, gives 
ithem absolution, says mass, and marries them; and the whole without 
the intervention of witnesses. There is every reason to believe, however, that 
‘the Emperor was dead, when Maria Lovisa contracted this second marriage. 
At Vienna, as well as Parma, she always declared her firm determination never 
to seek a divorce, or listen to any such proposition. . Malignity has 
‘gratified itself in spreading injurious reports as to the pretended irregularities 
of Maria Louisa’s private life. 1 believe that they have no foundation. The 
‘moderation of her character, and her unimpassioned nature, must have preserv- 
ed her from excess of any kind. 


| THE ATTACHE, OR SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 

Toe third series ot The Clockmaker leit Mr. Slick appointed Attache to 
ithe Enaghsh Embassy, in consequence of the celebrity which his sayings as a 
clockmaker have attained ; and this volume opens with his departure for Eng- 
land, in company with bis fnend the Squire, who recorded his Nova Scotian 
remarks, and the Reverend Mr. Hopewell, an Episcopaiian Minister of before 
ithe American Kevolution. dismissed by his old congregation, who have lately 
lturned Unitarians. Of these three interlocutors, Mr. Hopewell upholds an es- 
\tablishment aod the established order of things ; Mr. Slick brings bis unso- 
phis cated views and Yankee shrewdness to bear upon the social state of Eng- 
wand and the Imperial Government of the Colonies ; whilst che Squire acts as 
a sort of moderator to both parues, but chiefly to Slick. 

Perhaps the best points in the volume are those relating to America ; but, 
looking at the subject of the work, we shell take in preference those things 


that refer to England. 
ENGLISH CIVILITY. 

“ Hallo what's that? Why, of it ain’t land ahead, as I’m alive!” said Mr. 
Slick. * Well, come this is pleasant 100 ; we have made @ most an everlastin’ 
short voyage of it, hante we ; and I must say I like land quite as well as sea, 
in @ gineral way, ercer all : bu', Squire, here is thefirst Brituwsher. That critter 
that’s a clawin’ up the side of the vessel like acat ts the pilot : now do, for 
goodness gracious sake, jist look at him, and hear him.”’ 

** What port 
** Liverpool.” 
“Keep ner up a point.” 
3’ Do youhear that, Squire ' that’s English. or what we used to call in sing. 


| 
| 
| | 


866 the Anglo American. 


12, 


ing-school short metre. The critter don’t say a word, even in much as by yey 


leave’ ; but jist goes and takes his post, and don’t ask the name of the vessel, 
or pass the tame o’ day with the captain. ‘That ain’t inthe bill, it 'ante paid 
for that ; if it was, he'd off cap, touch the deck three times with his forehead 
and ‘ slam’ like a Turk to hie honour the skipper. 

“ There’s plenty of civility here in England if you pay for it ; you can buy 
as much in five minits as will make you sick for a week : but if you don’t pay 
for it, you not only won't get it, but you get sarce instead of it, that is, if yon 
are fool enough to stand and have it rubbed in. Tuey are as cold a Presby- 
terian charity, and mean enough to put the sun in eclipse, are the Euglish 
They hante set up the brazenimage here to worship, but they've got a gold 
one, and that they do adore aud no misiake ; its all pay, pay, pay ; parquisite. 
parquisite, parquisite ; extortion, extortion, extoriion. There is a whole pack 
of yelpin’ devils to your teels here, for everlastinly a cringim’, fawning,” ane 
coaxin’, or snarlin’, grumblin’, or bullyin’ you out of your money. There's the 
boatman, and tide-waiter, and porter, and custom er, and truck-man, as svon 
as you land ; and the sarvarnt-man, and chamber-gall, aud boois, and porter. 


again at the inn. And then on the road, there is trunk-lifter, and coachman, 


avd guard, and beggar-man, and a critter that opens the coach-door, that they 
calls a waterman, cause he is infarnal dirty, and never sees water. They are 
jist like a snarl o’ snakes, their name ts legion aud there ain’t no eend to ‘ein. 

“ The only thing you get for nothin’ here is rain and smoke, the rumatiz, 
and scorny airs. If you could buy an Englishman at whet he was worth and 
sell him at bis own -valiation, he would realize as mnch as a vigger, aud would 
be worth tradin’ in, that’s a tact ; but as it is, he ain’ worth nothin,’ there is no 
market for such critters, no one would buy him at no price. A Scotchman is 
wus, for he is prouder and meaner. Pat ain’t no better nother: he ain't 
proud, cause he has ahole in his breeches and anovher in his elbow, and he 
thinks pride won't patch ‘em ; and he ain't mear, cause he hante got nothin’ to 


be mean with.” 
DULNESS OF THE GREAT. 

“ When I first came I was nation proud of that title, the ‘ Attache’; now | 
am happified it's nothin’ but * only an Attache’—and II tell you why. The 
mea guns and big bugs have to take in each other's ladies ; so these old ones 

ve to herd together. Well, the nobodies go together too, avd sit together ; 
and I've observed these nobodies are the pleasantest people at tab!e, and they 
have the pleasantest places, because they sit down with each other, and are }\s! 
like yourself, plaguy glad to get some one to talk to. Somebody can ouly visit 
somebody, but nobody can go anywhere, and therefore nobody sees and knows 
twice as much as somebody does. Somebodies must be axed, if they are as 
stupid as a pump ; but nobodies needn't, and never are, unless they are spicy 
sort 0’ folks: su you sre sure of them ; and they have all the fun and wit of 
the table at their eend, and no mistake. 

« T wouldn’t take a title if they would give it to me ; for if I had one, I 
should have a fat old parblind dowager detailed on to me to take in to dinner 
and what the plague is her jewels and laces, and silks and sattius, and wigs, to 
me? As itis, I have a chance to have a gall 10 take in that's a jewel herself— 
one that don’t want no settin’ off, and carries her diamonds in her eyes, and so 
on. I’ve told our Minister not to introduce me as an Atteché no more but as 
Mr. Nobody, from the State of Nothin’, mn America ; that’s natur agin.” 


THE NEW SPY SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 

“ There was a Kurnel Dun—Dun—plague take his name, | can't recollect 
it ; but it makes no odds—! kuow he is Dun for though, that's # fact. Weil, 
he was a British kurnel, that was out to Halifax when | was there. I know'd 
him by sight ; [didn’t know him by talk, for I didn’t fillthen the dignified 
situation | now do, of Attache. I was only a clockmaker then ; and I suppose 


You didn’t hear it sais Old Swordbelt, ‘ then. you had ought to have 
heerd it ; and for two pins I'd sharpen your hearin’ for you, so that a snore of a 
fly would wake you up as if a byler had bust.’ ” 


ENGLISH BEAUTY. 

| I don’t think there ever was or ever will be such splendiferous galls as_ is 
there. Lord, the fust time [seed “em it put me in mind of what happened to 
me at New Brunswick once. Governor of Maine sent me over to their Go- 
vernor's, official-like, with a state letter . and the British officers axed me to 
dine to their mess. Well, the English brags so like Niggers, I thought I'd 
prove ‘em, and set ‘em off on their old trade, jist for fun. So, says I, stranger 
captain, sais I, 1s all these forks and spoons, and plates and covers, and urns, 
‘and what nots, rael genuwrne solid silver, the clear thing, and no mistake ! 
* Sartainly,”” said he, ** we have nothin’ but silver here.” He did upon my 
soul, just as cool as if it was all true! Well, you can’t tell a military what he 
jsais #in't credible, or you have to fight him ; its considered ongenteel : so I 
jist puts my finger on my nose, and winks, as to say, “ I ain't sucha cussed 
fool as you take me to be, | can tell you.” 

| When he seed I'd found him out, he larfed like avy thing. Guess he found 
that was no go, for IT warn't born in the woods to be scared by an owl, that’s a 
fact .Well, tne fust time [ went to Lord s party, I thought it was another brag 
agin: I never seed nothin’ like it. Heavens and airth! 1 most jumpt, out 
'o" my skin. Where onder the sun, sais | to myseif, did be take and scrape to- 
gether such super superior galls as these. ‘This party is a kind 0’ cunsarvitory ; 
‘ne has got all the raree plants and sweetest roses in England here, and must 
/have rausacked the whole couniry for ‘em. Knowin’ I was a judge of woman 
|kind, he wants me to think they are all this way; but it’s ovpossible. They 
jare only ‘* show frigates” arter all ; it don’t stend to reason, they can't be ail 
clippers. He can’t put the leake into me that way, so it tante nouse tryin’. 
Weill, the next time, I seed jist such another covey of patridges, same plumage 


|same step, and same breed. Well done, sais I, they are intarmed to pull the 


wool over my eyes, that’s a fact ; but they won't find that no easy matter, I 
iknow. Guess they must be done now ; they can’t show another presarve like 
them agin in all Britain. What trouble they do take to brag here, don’t they ? 
‘Well to make a long story short, how do you think it eventuated, Squire 1 
|Why, every party I went to had #s grand a show as them, only some on "em 
‘was betier—fact, I assure you, it’s gospel trath ; there ain't a word of alie in 
jit, text to the lerter. I never see nothin’ like it since | was raised, nor dream- 
jed nothin’ like it, and what's more, I don't think the world has nothin’ like it 
‘nother. It beats all natur. It takes the rag off quite. If that old Turk Ma- 
homed had seed these gall, he would nt a bragged abont his beautifal ones in 
Paradise so for everlastingly, [ know , for these English heifers would have 


he wouldn't have dirtied the tip eend of his white glove with me then, any more 


“than T would sile mine with him now,—and very expensive and troublesome 


things them white gloves be too, there is no keepin’ of them clean : for my 
part, I don’t see why a man can’t make his own skin as clean as a kid's, any 
time ; and if a feller can’t be let shake hands with a gall except he has a glove 
on, why ain't he made to cover his lips, and kiss thro’ kid skin too ! 

“ But to get back to the kurnel, and it'sa pity he hadn't had a glove over 
his mouth, that’s a fact. Weil, he went home to England with his regiment , 
and one night when he was dinin’ among some first chop men, nobles and so 
on, they sot up considerable late over their claret : and poor thin cold stuff it 1s 
too, is claret. A man may get drowned 1n it, but how the plague he can get 
drunk with it is dark to me. It’s like every thing else French, 1 has no sub- 
stance in it ; it’s nothin’ but red ink, thats a fact. Well, howit was! don’t 
know, but so it eventuated, that about daylight he was mops aud brooms, and 
began to talk somethin’ or another he hadn't ought te; somethin’ he didn’ 
know himself, and somethin’ he didnt mean, and didn't remember. 

“ Faith, next mornin’ he was booked ; and the first thing he seed when he 


waked was another man a tryin’ on of his shoes, to see how they'd fit to. march 


to the head of his regiment with. Fact, | assure you, and a fact too that shows 
what Englishmen has come to : [ despise ‘em, | hate ‘em, I scorn such critters 
as I do oncircumcised niggers.” 

“ What a strange perversion of facts !"’ | replied. 

Well, then, there was another feller got bagged t'other day, as innocent as 
could be, for givin’ his opinion when folks was a talkin’ about matters ano 
things in general, and this here one in partikilar. J can't tell the words, for I 
don’t know ’em, nor care about ‘em ; and if did, couldn't carry ‘em about 
so long ; but it was for saying’ it hadn’t ought to have been taken notice of, 
considerin’ it jist popt out permiscuous like the bottle-cork. If he hadnt a 
had the clear grit im him, snd showd teeth and claws, they'd a nullified him so 
you would’nt have see’d a grease-spot of him no more. What do you call 
that, now? Do you call that liberty! Do you call that old English’ De 
you call it pretty, say now! Thank God, it tante Yankee. * * * 

** What makes this spy system to England wuss, is that these eaves-droppers 
are obliged to hear all that’s said, or lose what commission they hold ; at least 
‘so folks tell me =! recollect when | was there last, for it's some years since 
Government first sot up the spy system , there was a great feed given to a 
Mr. Robe, or Robie, or some such a name, «n out-and-out Tory, Well, sun- 
thin’ or another was said overtheir cups, that might as well been let alone, | 
do suppose, tho’ dear ine, what 1s the use of wine but to onloosen the tongue, 
and! what is the use of the tongue but to talk? Oh,cuss ‘em, [ have no pa- 
tience with them. Well, there was an officer of a marchin’ regiment there, 
who it seems ought to have took down the words aad sent ‘em up to the head 
Gineral ; but he was a knowin’ coon, was officer, and didn’t hear tt. No 
soorer said than done ; some one else did the dirty work for him : but you can’t 
have a substitute for this, you must sarve in person ; so the old Gineral hawls 
him a up for it. 

“ Why the plague didn’t you make a fuss !’ sais the Gineral, ‘ why didn’t 

_ you get right up, and break up the party !’ 


* 


‘beat ‘em all holler, that’s a fact. For my part, I call myself a judge. I have 
lan eye there ain't no deceivin’. T have made it a study, and know every pint 
about a woman, as well as I do about a hoss ; therefore, if I say so, it must be 
'so and no mistake. I make al! allowances for the gear, and the gettin’ up, and 
ihe vampin’, and all that sort o’ flash ; but toggery won't make an ugly gall 
jhandsum, nohow you can fix it. It may lower her ugliness a leetle, but it won't 
jraise her beauty, if she hante got none. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE VAUDOIS.* 

| Not unworthiy associated with that noble sonnet of Milton's, “ On the 
Massacre in Pieomont,” prefixed to ihe work, is the tale here written by an 
unknown hand ; and as, according to the Vaudois motto, Luz lucet im tenebris, 
so will the fair and brght repuiation, which the story thus told deserves so 
well to win, shine out of the obscurity in which its accomplished but name- 
less author is involved. These are called first endeavours; they are more 
than promising—they are successiul. That the work is by a woman’s hand, 
we detect abundant indications ; and thus we may speedily look to see another 
‘honourable name added to a most nghifully honoured ana brilliant list. 

| And most worthy to be thus illustrated is the history of that remarkable 
ipeople, the Vaudois ; a people who esteein themselves, with an unwavering 
faith, to be the remnant of the true church, and who profess to read, in the an- 
nals of their own bistory, the accomplishment of the scriptural prophecies of 
part of the Revelations. They pro‘ess, moreover, so we learn from Boyer, to 
uave first received the tenets of their belief from the inspired lips of St. Paul 
jhimself, who 1s supposed to have visited Spain from Italy, and going thither by 
land, must have passed through the Piedmontese valleys. ‘This primitive sect, 
‘from that early day to the present hour, have kept free from the worldly heen- 
Liousness and corruption of other sects; and they retam proofs, in treatises 
still extant, of their disowning the errors of the Romish church, so far back as 
the pinth century. 

Their extraordinary and repeated sufferings and persecutions have rendered 
their virtues and their heroism well known. They endared thirty-three dif- 
ferent wars, yet maintained their position in their velleys, the inheritance of 
‘their forefathers, till forwally expelled by Victor Amadeus of Savoy, in 1686. 
| Wath the wondrous tale of the horrors of their captivity, of their meredible 
ideliverances and escapes, there 1s here interwoven a story of such true love and 
lndelity, of such strony affection aud unworldly piety, such astonishing strength 
land pitiable weakness in woman, as seemed to demand a woman's heart in- 
deed, but a man’s hand, to write. 
| Just prior to the time mentioned, Henri Arnaud, whose name, as pastor and 
ichief, every biographer has delighted to honour, was the guardian of a pure 
land beautitul maiden, Anima di Solara, whose father, a Vaudois uoble, had 
‘married (the first instance of such an alliance) a daughter of the church of 
‘Rome. The parents died, and the Catholic relations of the young girl de- 
|manded her at the hands of Henri. From his doting heart, and trom the pre- 
sence of a young hero-huntsman, Walter Durand, to whom she was to be 
united, she was now torn ; and amidst the brilliant court of Paris, she sighed 
for the fresh air and the joyous sun—she thought tenderly of her mountain 
home and her netive valley «f Angrogna. 

But the most insidious and seductive arts were employed to win her from 
such dreams, her friend and pastor, the very place of her birth, were never to 
‘be mentioned, the accursed and despised Vaudois (amongst them he whose 
soul yearned for her in absence) were to be blo ted from remembrance ; and, 
at length, when Louis XIV. hoped she had become a convert to “ our holy 
church,” and her zealous relation assented because Anima could not utter a 
word—when the King, marking her change of colour, questioned her more 
severely, and shewed himself determined to crush every symptom of dissent 
and sectarianism in his court—she, alas! could only reply by a marble paie- 
ness, by a deep blush, and then by a scarcely audible assent. — ite 
Then conscience reminded her, as they passed on, that ‘in that whisper 
and that blush she had sacrificed her faith to her Maker to the fear of her king.” 


* The Pastor Chief; or, the Escape of the Vaudois. A Tale of the Seventeenth Cen 


didn’t hear it,’ sais he. 
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And when afterwards they prevailed upon her to wear & briltiant tibet ofher!! She was led to the wheel, brought back, and allowed to reconsider. ‘Again 


mother’s, a diamond cross, symbol uf the sutteriegs of a Saviour adored by 
Catholic and Protestant, she felt, as the golden chain was clasped upon her 
neck, that they were rivetting round her the fetters of the church of Rome. 
Other influences were tried ; and a suitor, young, handsome, noble, wooed 
her in impassioned addresses. She remembered, however, ttat his fa'her had 


been the great persecutor of her beloved Vaudois, and for a time she was firm ;!| 


but the seeds of vanity and ambition had been sown in ter mind, the contagion 
of the court was around and within her, and to escape the Catholic convent, 
she took the hand of the Catholic lord. She was Marchioness di Pianezza. 
In the meantime, the pastor she had left, the lover she had parted froin for 
ever, were engaged in the most perilous aud awful dates enjoined them by re- 


ligion and patriotisin Oppressive orders from Savoy had been disobeyed), 


throughout the valleys, and all were commanded to leeve their homes within 


'she took refuge in prayer, and agam the gaards approached, warned, by a eul- 
‘len beil, to fulfil their cruel office. At that dread moment, a thought flashed 
lacross hermind. She had a friend at Victor’s court—and she beid aloft the 
glittering signet which Victor himselt had given her in a former-hour. ‘Phe 
\proceedings were at once stayed 

An hour's terrible suspense and anguish ensued; arid theh. as ste stood 
\side the horrid wheel, and was told that the Deke himself had arrived, she-be- 
held, through the mist which was before her eyes, even in the royal person 
who sat there in all his fearful power over life and death, the ac ual friend 
whom she had only counted on as a mediator. Ere she fell prostrate, she felt 
she was saved. 

Victor, whose best feelings were but ill regulated, and who, to mény gene- 
jrous qualities, added a thousand faults, had seved Marie only io persecote ‘her 
with the ou'pourings of a frantic passion with which she had inispired him, “At 


three days, to wander defenceless to a strange land, or be expelled at the point 


of the sword. Weak as they were, they resulved to raise the war-cry—and|\the former mterview the seeds were doubiless sown, and the conquest whieh 


who was its pa encourager'—the young and delicate but all powerful in- 
spirer of the Vaudois, Marie, the daughter of Henri Arnaud, the almost sister 
of that converted Amina, for whom the noble heart of Durand yet beat with 
the most fervent passion ; while for him, in a hushed and solemn secrecy, with 
a depth only equalled by the delicacy of its devotion, the bruised heart of 
Marie ached ceaselessly, and burued as though the springs of life itself were 
dry ing up within her bosom. 

Driven from their homes, it was Marie who kindled in them courage to en- 
counter the untried perils of the Alpine path, and to go to Switzerland. She 
led them, famished and frozen, to Geneva, and in uresistible accents of piety 
and patriotism—of filial love and Christian daring—she addressed the Syndics., 
Truth and eloquence like hers melted the hearts of the Swiss, and her father’s) 


her beau'y might have commenced, Ler greatness of soul and ionaté nobility 


had completed He appealed to her gratitude, which she gaye devotédly—hbe™ 
lasked for love, and she said she was ready to die, et 
| When.he Apirosrhed her irreveren'ly, her eye and voice assumed a sovereign — 
command, aud Vicior shrauk back awed by her supernatural calmness. He 
sued to her as the humblest susject sues. He promised to her father, to her 
‘countrymen, » deed, granting to them possession of their peaceful valleys, the 
free exercise of their religion. He left her to ruminate, to decide. ' 
Meanwhile came Anime, the widowed.Anima, into Victor's presence. Her 
lhusband had been slain ; and she the admired and the worshipped of catholic 
cuurts, came to abjure ber adopted faith, and to profess berself again a Vau- 
dois in heart and im name. By Victor's leave, she repaifed to Marie's arms 


pes land was forgiven—forgiven all, Up to this moment, Merie, perhaps, had never 
: | felt that she was hopelessly, eternally, separated from Duraud—now, indeed 


dungeons of La Tour. Could Marie, by the sacrifice of her life, a thousand 


came passionately enamoured of her; and to secure a path to her eflections, 


| she was. 
tames over, relieve them!’ A noble Swiss, Ernest Count de Grafenried, be-| 


And then again came Vie‘or His wavering and irresolote nature had 


| wrought itself up toa great vesolve, He came to offer her no disgrace, no du- 


be undertook to plead in their behalf. He gave her hopes, and asked al bious situation, but an honourable though private marriage. A deep blush of 


love ;—but her look, her few words, doomed him to blank despair. What a 


pang did his inadvertent words awaken in her heart, when he, ignorant of her) 
secret, said——“ Could you but know the agony of unrequited love!” That. 


agony indeed was hers. 

Ernest promoted her cause, and Marie and her father obtained audiences of 
Victor of Savoy. The Prince, a compound character, full of isterest (and 
drawn with remarkable powers of discrimination in this work), was strangely 


shame crimsoned the pure forehead of Marie. 
| “ A secret marriage! a borrowed name! this to me, my liege '” 

Her appeal to him as a parent, as a prince, was addressed to every better 
feeling of bis heart, every higher principle of his character; and as the Duke 


listened, admiration and respect stifled every other emoion. An affecting 


|jconference ensued—Manié was to return to her home, aod her happy country- 
| men—and when she added thet she went to confer happiness on two devoted 


by, Marie, to whom—bis rank. being, unkoown Lo, her--he hear s destined for each other from infancy, what wonder if she glanced mys- 


sented a ring, which, in any hour of emergency, would secure assistance. | 


The captives were released. But the French King interposed ; the good in- 
tentions of Victor became as air ,; even the friendly Swiss were wrought upou 
by power ; and once more the remnant must wander. 


Time elspsed, dangers and persecution pursued them. Ernest, led by hope- 


less love and a noble nature, had followed the fortunes of the Vaudois, and) 


was daily by the side of Marie,—her heart all the time was wandering with 
Durand, their gallant leader, himself a prey to cureless sorrow, in the remem- 
brance of the convert, Anima. At length, believing the object of her secret 
passion to be slain, Marie promised to become the wife of Ernest, when they, 
should arrive—if ever they should !—im the valley of Angrogna. It was wet! 
for him that he died—better for both. 

The Vaudois, performing miracles of valour, had advanced through unheard- 
of difficulties, steadily undismayed by the armies both of France and Savoy, 
when a great force was sent against them, under the command of Pianezza, 
the haughty husband of the now iniserable Anima. The Marquis carried her 
with him to his castle at Del Tor. ‘There the Vaudois, now strong in their 
successes, meditated a surprise ; and Durand, restored «nd triumphant, trem- 
bled for the safety, the I:fe of Anima, which he might not be able io save. He 
confided to the racked and desolate breast of Marie herself the story of his suf. 
ferings and his love ; and for his suke, afflicted in soul as she was, by the story 
of his passion for another, she ottered to bear a missive to the mistress of Del 
Tor, warning her of her danger. 

Heediess of every risk, sie went forth secretly and in disguise. From 
princely banquet given by the Marquis to his officers, the lady had passed to 
her own epartment, and in the dusk of evening was ruminating upon the 
wretched present and the well-remembered past, murmuring, * He has never 
loved me—never loved me as Durand did !” when a rustling was hearc amidst 
the ivy round the casement, and a slight figure, in disguising drapery, sprang 
mtothe room. A sharp scream from Anima—and then the recognition of 
the true, the innocent, the beloved, but deserted Merie '!—** Marie! Marie Ar- 
naud !” 

But there was barely time for a few hurried ejaculations, ere—just as Marie's 
hand was extending the packet in which Darand had traced some hasty lines, 
which were alike to save or to endanger two lives so,dear—the tramp of many 
feet was heard in the adjoiming seloon, and the jealous husband roshed, with 
his friends, into the presence of his Vaudois bride. The seream, the visitor. 
the fatal paper, which he instan'ly conceived to be associated with his own dis- 
grace and his wife's perfidy, inflamed him to fary. Fearful violence ensued, 


but Marie’s courage succeeded in burmng the paper; and as Anima dropped | 


upon the floor, her preserver was borne to the deepest dungeon of the castle 


By the early beams of the morning sw, the Marquis and his force set out upon), 


their expedition against the Vaudois, while Marie was conveyed a close pri 
soner, to Turin—as a spy from the Vaudois, detected in the private apartments 
~of the chateau—one, of whom might be made a strong example, to strike ter 
ror into the hearts of her people. 

She was carried before the counc:|, and arraigned of high treason and rebel- 
lion against ber lawfal sovereign, the Duke of Savoy, of professing heretical 
opinions, and of concealing important information. What could sbe plead but 
‘her innocence of the evii design imputed to her? What could she feel bat 
that all those dearest to her, they and their holy cause, must inevitably be lost, 
if the contents of that paper, in which Durand had informed Anima of all their 
plans of operation, should be forced from her lips. 

Every form of command to extort confession having been tried in vein— 

Marie thought she had but to die to keep her secret—the rack was shewn 

‘vo her. An ashen hve stole over her beautiful countenance, # convulsive 
‘shudder shook her frarme—but not a word escaped, and her whole heart and 
soul were wrapped in prayer for help to endere. In a meche near the awful 
— of torture and death, appeared « beautifully-carved ivory representation 
of the laet agonies of the crucifixion. 

“ Strange contrast the image of that wondrous act of love in 9 spot where 


| teriously at the sacrifice to which her own crashed bepes testified. *‘* My 


‘lege, inquire no further into feelings uone have a right to penctrate ; and learn 
| from me that the test of perfect love is, that it centres all us happiness in that 
of its object, and to promote that delights io self-renunciation!” And so left 
she the Duke affected alike with wonder and regret. 
Henri Arnaud lived to witness the announcement of peace on the part of 
Savoy, when his great spirit took its fight heavenward. The colour mounted 
‘in Marie’s cheek, and her yoice trembled with emotion as she joined in the 
Vaudois vow, * Faith to Savoy, long life to Viewor Amadeus !” but a different 
feeling was in her heart when, by ber father’s grave, she called Anima Walter's 
ibride. 
| Marie, however, was yet to be summoned from her pensive condition into ac- 
jtion. It was some years after, that ihe success of the French and the disasters 
‘jot his troops drove Duke Victor into the valleys for safety—a fugitive, alone, 
|jwith a price set upow his head. It was Merie wto concealed him—concealed 
| him even from Anima, her husband and children. Beneatha store of half-dried 
‘flax, in a dark loft in the roof, the monarch lay hidden for days. We here turn 
‘10 the book. 
_ “ Saddenly there was a confusion below, a noise which pierced even to his 
jretreat, the clash of arms, and a woman's shriek, The Duke thought of 
Mane, und he burned io fly to her reseve; bat he remembered his son, his 
darling son, whose inheritance depended on his safety, apd with effort, he re- 
mained sull. 
| “He could not doubt that they were his pursuers who had so rudely entered 
the dwelling, and who swore with horrid exccrations to search every hole and 
‘corner of the valleys till they should find ther prey. He heard them visit 
every nook, shake every door, end, at length could discern their tramp on the 
very staircase which led to his place of concealment; but his surprise, his hor- 
ror, was indescribable at hearing Marie's voice telling the way to the loft, and 
volunteering to be their guide. A thrill of mortification ran through his heart, 
and paralysed every nerve. This, then, thought he, is hamen nature: that 
she, the being in whose virtue he had so implicuy confided, whose character he 
| so warmly admired, could not withstand tempta ion, but was about to betray 
| him, defenceless, in'o the enemy's power. Was existence worth having in 
jsu-ha fathless world’ The thought passed rapidly through his mind, and 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling, he was about to rush forward, careless of 
discovery, to spring on the foremost who should enter, and dearly seil the life 
he would not that a woman should deliver up; but he perceived that Marie 
herself drew near, and laying a strong hand upon his shoulder, detained him in 
his position. 
See,’ said she, ‘our store of flax; search, and satisfy yourselves that 
jnought is hidden there.’ 
| “She raised pile afcer pile with a quiet composure, calculated to banish sus- 
|picion, interposing her person so dexterously between the Duke and the sol- 
ldiers, that not a glimpse ot him could be obtained ; then, turning to the other 
side, invited them to prosecute the search ; seating herself, meantime, on the 
recumbent body of Victor with undaunted cooiness. 
| “*Sacre!’ said one of the men, ‘there is nothing bere; not at least of 
ifiesh and blood, and if there be, this bayonet shall prove’ He drew the wea- 
|pon, but Marie shrank not. He pierced the flax, once, twice, and the dim light 
concealed the death-like paleness which overspread ber cheek. Again he 
thrust the weapon in, and this time not in vam; for, determined to prove the 
sincerity of her willingness to shed her blood in his defence, Marie so effectually 
screened the Duke, as to receive in her own person the wound intended for 
him ; and the bayonet, as it was withdrawn, was crimsondd, with her blood ; 
nevertheless: she neither shrieked nor groaned, but calmly said,— ' 
| “* Vou have done, .vahently; you have piereed this harmless flex, and 
wounded @ woman who aided your search. Go, boast of the deed |’ sat 
“She then attempted to rise, but sunk back exhausted ; the other soldiers, 
charmed with her conrege, and indignant at the unnecessary violence of shew 
jcomrade, took ber part, and a quarre! ensued, m which the object of their vi- 


all around breathed the tokens of such opposite passions in those for whom that 


sit ‘was forgowten, and the party fought their way down the stairs”. 
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Victor was saved, to sit, in after years, a powerful monarch on the throne of 
Sardinia, When the moment of deliverance came— 

* With princely dignity he received Durand's homage, gracefully recognised 
his still beautiful wife ; then, with a tenderer manner, turned tothe couch 
where Marie lay, and leaning over her, whispered, * My deliverer, my friend, 
is it thus you suffer forme! Oh, Marie! say, can J do nothing to reward 
your generous care—your noble self-sacrifice '’ 

“He best closer to her, and added, ‘ Will you not now return with me to 
Turin !—not now listen to the suit I dared to press before, and thus multiply 
the benefits I never can repay !’ 

“Marie blushed deeply, but she unhesitatingly replied, — 

“*Go, my sovereigo, where the open path of glory invites you tu tread, 
nor ask me to obscure its rays, by yielding to wishes which are not compatible 
with the interests of a great and glorious prince. Bear with you the convic- 
tion that the Vaudois have justified their fauh ; and as for me, believe that the 
dearest reminiscence of my life will be that | have been permitted to suffer 
in your cause.’” 

e leave unnoticed many adinirable scenes at the Parisian court, in which 
the characters of Madame de Maintenon and Louvois are ably sketched ; with 
numerous pictures of flight, heroism, and battle—of horrible persecution and 
lofty religious enthusiasm—alone sufficient to place the writer in a foremost 
rank. notes are especially interesting, and some very curious. The de 
dication of this work to Mr. Hughes, of Donnington Priory, is a compliment 
which such a writer must well know how to value. 


For the Anglo American 
AN ALLEGORY—TO W.M.C. 


A stream went gliding on its way, 
Where roses blushed their vernal day— 
Till like a thread of silver light, 

*Twas hidden m the foliage bright. 
The stars were gleaming softly fair, 
‘The moonbeams pierced the balmy air, 
And gazed abroad with smiling eyes, 
On hill and dale, and flowers and skice. 
"Twas midnight on the distant sea ; 

Its wild waves, fetterless and free, 

No longer lashed the sounding shore : 
For all their raging strife was o'er, 

And gentle as a little child, 

The tiny ripples rocked and smiled. 


I stood beside this placid stream, 
Till all seemed fading to a dream ; 
The skies, the flowers, the forest trecs, 
(That rustled to the sighing breeze) 
All mingling in a vision fair, 
Were painted on the midnight air! 
I slept, and then, I did not sleep : 
I wept, and then, I ceased to weep ; 
Yet quicker came my heavy sighs, 
And brighter grew my earnest eyes— 
For lo! from o’er the streamlet clear, 
A gush of music soothed mine ear ; 
And he, who ever lightly sings, 
The Spirit with the rapid wings, 
Bathed in the glorious-hues of even, 
And glistening with the gems of heaven ; 
He, whom all hearts with rapture greet, 
Alighted gently at my feet ; 
And kneeling there and murmuring soft, 
‘Two lovely flowers he held aloft ;— 
** Come choose,” said he, “a flower divine, 
And it shall be forever thine ! 

5 Oh wherefore smile, and wherefore weep ! 
Fear not !—the blue-eyed maid ’s asleep !” 

One flower was like the driven snow ; 

The other had a rosy glow, 

And gave a mingled fragrance sweet, 

Like roses that with lilies meet. 

Oh, give, I cried, this flower to me! 

“ Hush! hush! said Love, I pity thee, 

So choose again, the flowers are bright, 

But oh, beware! and choose aright.” 

I took the flower of snowy hue, 

All heavy with the sparkling dew, 

And held it to my beating heart ; 

A perfume like an Angel's sigh, 

Burst from the flower and went on high.— 

** Thou’st chosen well !”’ said Love, to me 

* This rosy flower is Flattery! 

The name of that thou hast is—Truth, 

And may it ever grace thy youth.” 

Love rose, and hastily glancing round, 

He threw the red flower on the ground ; 

And with a burst of singing free, 

lew gaily o’er the moonlit sea. 

“Sehold '—the breaking beams of day, 

Did chase my lovely dream away ; 

Yet blooming by the streamlet’s tide, 

And blushing round on every side, 

The emblematic flowers I see ; 

And now these same [| offer thee, 

If thou wilt take a flower from me ! 

Choose quickly, ere it be too late ; 

And on thy chowe depends thy—fate ! C. S. 


THE PHENOMENA OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

Mr. Turer delivered the sixth of the interesting series of lectures on the 
above subject, at the Royal Institution, on Saturday evening, the 27th ult. be- 
fore a numerous auditory. Inthe last lecture, he said, they had entered on or- 
ganization—a subject necessary to be considered before they spoke of the func- 
tions of life. It was, of course, necessary to do this, in order that they might 
understand the structures concermed in the production of the phenomena of life. 
They presumed at that time to enter, as it were the workshop of nature, to as- 


certain how the various elements were put together, so far as huynan scrutiny 


textures, endowed with properties, some of them physical, some vital, and es- 
sential, in their respective position to the well-doing of the animal economy. 
The uninitiated individual (by this term he meant the individual who was not 
acquainted with the physiology of living beings) would be led to suppose, that 
every thing in connection with a living animal was endowed with vitality. This 
iwas not a very unreasonable supposition ; but he endeavoured to prove to them, 
in his last lecture, that, however reasonable this supposition might @ priors ap- 
pear, it was not the truth—that there were, in connection with living creatures, 
structures not endowed with life. He mentioned, that the source of all the 
fluids and all the solids of the body was one—namely, the blood ; that every liv- 
ing thing, whether it be a vegetable or an animal, must have rye into its 
jcomposition a certain amount of fluid, and a certain amount of solid matter. 
‘The proportions varied, and the variations were great : thus, the lowest link al- 
most in the scale of animalization was the medusa, commonly known by the 
name of the jelly-fish ; and they would be surprised perhaps when he told them, 
that, into’ the composition of this animal, fluids and solids entered; but how 
great their disproportion! A medusa weighing 20lb., if the fluid were allowed 
ito escape from it, would be reduced to a solidh mass weighing a few grains— 
most certainly not a drachm—in weight. Some fluids in the body were dead : 
and some were endowed with vitality, but this in a very low degree, save and 
except the blood. The vitality, or the amount of Jie, in the solids varied most 
|materially ; and this variation determined the character of the function which 
the part was destined to perform in connection with animal life. In the last 
lecture, they entered on the subject of inorganic textures: they would remem- 
‘ber that he named that there were morganised or dead textures in connection 
with animals. ‘Thus, he instanced horn ; the nails that grew on the fingers and 
toes were dead ; they were mere excrescences, but they were the gebllacte of 
living textures; whence the difference, therefore, between an inorganised tex- 
‘ture In connection with an animal, and an morganised texture of any of the oth- 
er divisions of the kingdom of nature. In reference to some other structures, 
he told them that they enjoyed life for a short season only. Thus they found, 
‘with respect to the antler of the deer, that there was no texture which grew so 
rapidly as the antler of the deer ; but that its life was limited to a very short du- 
ration. It commenced its growth, it contmued its growth, it acquired the acme 
of growth, declined. died, and fell from the animal, within a period of twelve 
months. The feathers of birds were similar in their nature: they were deci- 
duous, as it was called ; they were cast off annually, and the very matrices of 
the feather were also destroyed, as with each new one produced annually there 
was also produced a new matrix or receiving part, as the root and all its appen- 
ages came away at the period of moulting. But they were now to enter on 
ithe consideration of textures that were endowed with life, and continued to live ; 
‘and he named to them, in his last lecture, that the three primitive or elementary 
‘tissues of all animals were the following [Mr. Turner here referred to a draw- 
ing, illustrating the three elementary textures :]—The first was the cellular : 
this was analogous to the tissues which they met with in plants, called cellular, 
the modifications of which gave rise to the variety of textures which were met 
with in plants. ‘The next was the muscular tissue, commonly known by the 
name of flesh; and the third was the nervous. There were certain organs of 
‘the body which were composed wholly of the modifications of cellular tissue ; 
but they found, that in aninals, in order to endow tissues with vitality, and to 
enable them to perform their functions, they must have a supply of nerves ; 
‘whence, then, the distinction between those textures as occurrmg in animals. 
‘And what did this do m reference to functions? Every texture in an animal 
\body was endowed with common irritability ; a prmciple imseparable from life, 
‘but in animals it was always associated with a degree of sensibility ; in plants, 
‘however, this kind of irritability was unassociated with sensibility ; for plants 
had nonerves. ‘This, then, it was necessary for them (the audience) to under- 
‘stand as a primary point in the laws of functions. Cellular tissue was met with 
‘in all the organs of the body; as a universally pervading texture; there 
‘was no part without more or less of it. If a wound were made in the skin, 
they could, by means of a blowpipe, inflate the entire body, or the cel- 
‘lular tissue, by means of that artificial aperture. Bone was cellular tissue, in 
combination with earthy matter; cartilage, or gristle, was a modification of the 
jsame tissue ; all the membraneous textures were compressed cellular tissue ; 
‘and all the secreting and nen-secreting organs of the body were composed of an 
analogous structure. But, in reference to muscular fibre, it was found associa- 
ited with certain organs only, which were endowed, by its presence, with a new 
property, namely, special irritability ; a property of muscular fibre only, and 
‘characterised by the possession of certain laws. ‘To prove the presence of mus- 
cular fibre in an organ, all we have to do is to take an instrument and prick 
it, when it will be seen to contract under our observation. ‘There was contrac- 
\tion, a power of active contractility, which no other texture of the body enjoyed. 
|But in this experiment they were applying an unnatural stimulus, with a view 
to the production of an effect, in order to satisfy their curiosity ; but nature 
gave, in all mstances, a natural stimulus. Every organ of the body, therefore, 
thgt was endowed with special irritability, was also provided with a stimulus, im 
order to keep up its natural action, and to enable it to perform the function which 
nature had assigned to it. [Mr. Turner here referred toa diagram, for the pur- 
\pose of showing how the different functions of life dependent upon common and 
‘special irritability are acted upon by their proper stimuli.}] Each organ, as he 
had before observed, had a stimulus which nature gave it. For example, the 
stomach was endowed with special irritability. What was the stimulus to its 
action’ Food. The vessels that took up the nutriment from the bowels, and 
conveyed it to the blood, were endowed with special irritability, and stimulated 
by the chyle, which was the nutritive part of na food. Then, the bowels were 
stimulated to action by the bile. The natural stimulus to the organs, in connec- 
tion with respiration, was atmospheric air. The stimulus to the action of the 
‘heart and vessels was the blood. They perceived here, then, that there was a 
jstimulus supplied to each irritable texture ; but the amount of irritability was 
‘not always proportionate to the amount of sensibility of an organ, nor was an 
jorgan sensible in proportion to its amount of irritability, as each depended on a 
separate principle. ‘To illustrate this to them, he would take the heart. This 
organ was considered the most iuritable part of the living body,—he meant the 
most active in its power of contraction and endowed with the highest degree of 
contractility in proportion to its bulk. They saw here an organ gifted with a 
property which was continued incessantly from the.visible commencement of life 
ito the termination of it, alternately contracting and dilating, receiving and tran:- 
mitting the vital fluid. It was said to be the first part of the body tole, which, 
however, he thought was not speaking correctly ; and it was supposed by some 
to be the last part of the body to die, which he fearlessly contended was equally 
untrue ; for the capillary vessels, or the vessels which were circulating the most 
delicate or subtle part of the blood to the minutest extremities of the system, 
continued their action subsequently to the death of the heart. The heart was 

ot the sensible organ which they would sup it to be, endowed as it was 
with excessive irritability, The celebrated awe, the discoverer of the cir 
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culation of the blood, had an opportunity in his lifetime of putting this question 
to the test. A young nobleman, of the name of Montgomery, met with an ac- 
cident by which there were torn away, or subsequently came away, considerable 
portions of the ribs and parts covering the left side of the chest. This individ- 
ual miraculously recovered, but with a permanent opening in the thorax, expo- 
sing the left lung and the heart. On the case being made known to Charles 
the First, he requested that Harvey might have an opportunity of examining 
this extraordinary case. Harvey called upon the young nobleman, and stated 
what his majesty’s pleasure was; and the young nobleman, immediately con- 
senting, took off his clothes, and exposed a large opening mto which Harvey, 
could introduce his hand. After expressing his surprise, as they might sup- 
pose he would, at the effort which nature had made at reparation, and that life 
could be sustained with all this exposure of the contents of the chest, Harvey 
took the heart in his hand, and put his finger on the pulse to ascertain whether, 
it was really true that he had that most important organ within his grasp and) 
sphere of observation ; but, finding the pulsations of the heart and the wrist) 
were synchronous, he was convinced that it was the heart. Harvey was s0| 
delighted at this opportunity of witnessing so interesting a fact that he took the 
young nobleman to his majesty, in order that he, too, might be satisfied that it 
was the heart. Wonderful as it may appear, in touching it there was no sen-| 
sibility, there was no pain; the heart might have been squeezed in the hand ;, 
and, but from the circumstance of touching the young nobleman’s clothes or his) 
skin, he was not conscious that there was any presence upon it. This proved, 
that the heart was not so highly sensitive as they should have been led to think, 
it was. Still he hoped that the relation of this case would not induce them to 
suppose that this organ could be roughly treated with impunity. He could as-) 
sure them, that it was an organ full of sympathy. So far as its exterior was 
concerned, it was not endowed with a high degree of sensibility, and that for 
the wisest purposes ; but its interior enjoyed it ina most exquisite degree. The 
internal surface of the heart immediately sympathised with any disturbed condi-, 
tion of the system. If the head or stomach were affected, they knew full well 
that the heart could very easily be brought into mtimate syupathy with it; 
therefore they were aware that it was a highly sympathetic organ. In refer-| 
ence to the laws relating to special irritability, there were others which must be; 
understood by them. For example: he had stated that each organ was supplied! 
with a stimulus, which was necessary for the maintenance of its health, of its 
functions. It must be likewise understood, that each organ that was irritable! 
also possessed a certain amount of irritability. Thus, one muscle or muscular} 
organ had a greater share of irritability than another. ‘The circumstance of its) 
being a muscle must not, therefore, induce the error of leading them to infer that, 
all muscles possessed the same amount of the irritable principle, and that the) 
amount was definite and general throughout the muscular system. He named 
to them, that the heart was supposed to be the most irritable part of the body ; 
the bowels were the next; the muscles of respiration followed; the voluntary, 
muscles generally ; the blood vessels of a larger size were endowed with very 
little irritability, comparatively speaking ; but those that were capillary, or a 
hair’s-breadth in size, were endowed with most exquisite irritability. Another! 
law was this, that every contraction was at the expense of a portion of the ir-, 
ritable principle.’ Whence, every contraction must be followed by repose. The 
heart went on contracting, dilating, contracting, dilating ; but all the parts of/ 
the heart were not in a state of contraction and dilation at the same time.! 
‘The two parts called the auricles dilated and contracted simultaneously ; and | 
the two larger cavities called the ventricles dilated and contracted at the same 
time; so that, when the blood entered, the heart contracted, and drove it on- 
wards; and thus, therefore, there was a succession of dilations and contrac- 
tions, with a view to carry the blood from the heart towards the extremities. 
This, therefore, illustrated the principle which he had stated, that after every, 
contraction there must be repose. ‘The heart, in contracting, had expended a 
certain share of its irritability: it dilated, and this was its period of repose 
‘This was the occasion of death in the heart. Thus, the right side of this organ) 
survived the left. And why! Because it was longest supplied with its stunu-| 
lus to action, namely, the blood; that was to say, on respiration ceasing, the 
blood was prevented from passing through the lungs; and the result was, that, 
the left side of the heart was no longer supplied with the vital fluid, which is) 
its due stimulus, and it died in consequence. The right side continued to be 
supplied ; but 1t could not send its blood to the lungs, as they were not in a) 
state of aptitude for receiving it. Whence the heart went on contracting, and) 
keeping in the blood, and ultimately died from an expenditure of the whole 
stock of its irritability. Thus, then, they had irritability expended during con-' 
traction, and irritability supplied during repose. This fact may be illustrated 
in connection with voluntary muscles, thus—How long could he (the lecturer) 
keep his arm extended? Not a very longtime ; but he knew the circumstance | 
that would determine the time ; it was so long as his muscles of extension re-| 
tained their irritability. He was now making an effort to keep his arm extend-| 
ed; but, as svon as ever the muscles which he was using lost their stock of ir-| 
ritability, the effort became exceedingly painful, and at length abortive ; and he. 
was forced, in order to give relief, to bend his arm. | Why ! To give the mus- 
cles an opportunity of recovering the function of irritability which had been ex: 
pended by exertion. Now, this was a law ‘most important m connection with 
tunctions, and which he should apply in his next lecture. Again, there was! 
reason in everything. Here he told them, that there was an expenditure of ir-| 
ritability, which, in certain cases, would bring about the dissolution of the body 
But suppose they went to the opposite extreme. Suppose they did not choose 
to exercise their muscles at all, or allowed them to remain in repose for too long, 
a period. For instance, in reference to the stomach ; to allow too great a dis-' 
tance of time between meals. What was the result? An accumulation of ir- 
ritability in this organ, and a state of matters which, by the : plication of acer-) 
tain stimulus, might cause a rapid expenditure of the irritable principle, bring! 
about disease, and perhaps death’ How death! They had doubtless heard) 
heard of persons who had been shut up in coal mines, and of individuals who) 
had been taken out of the canals, and of individuals who had been frozen to! 
death, or nearly so ; animation, in these cases, becoming suspended. Take the 
individual, then, who had been shat up ma coal mine for three, four, or five) 
days ; bring him into a@ room, rouse hun with stimulants, feed him with roast, 
beef and plum pudding, allow him to eat till he was satisfied. and what would 
be the result? Death. If, ou the contrary, they gave him, on bemg released 
from his incarceration, a little meal or sago gruel of moderate temperature, and) 
then went on gradually supplymg him with more generous nutriment, they, 
would save his life. And why was this? Because, during the time that the 
individual had been immured in this coal mine without food, there had been an. 
inordinate accumulation of irritability in the stomach, which was exhausted tn’ 
toto by the vigorous effort of digestion, and the result was death. In the same! 
way, precisely, the law would apply to a person who was frost-bitten. If they, 
were to expose his toes to the fire, the result would be mortification. If, on 
the contrary, they were to rub them with snow, mortification would probably not 


take place, and the individual would be restored. Another law of irritability is, 
that the action of every stimulus was in the inverse ratio of the frequency of its 
‘application. Now, to understand this law was a matter of the greatest possi- 
ble importance. It was a Jaw with which they were acquainted in common 
life ; it was a law so important to the physician and the surgeon, that no man 
could practise successfully without a full knowledge of it. In reference to com- 
jmon lite, what illustrations could be adduce’? He could instance the use of 
‘stimulants. An individual, for example, began with taking a glass of wine, 
jnever perhaps having taken a glass of wine before. And what was the result! 
‘Headache and giddiness. Take another glass, on the following day, and per- 
‘haps not so much headache as on the preceding. ‘The third day he might take 
two glasses, and perhaps not half so much effect would be produced as on the 
first day. He may thus go on, increasing the quantity by degrees, until half a 
bottle, or a bottle, two bottles, or even three bottles, may be taken with com- 
|parative lunpunity, pores so far as appearances or inebriation were concerned. 
\But they were not to judge of the ujury from the quantity taken, but from the 
etfects ; and he fearlessly said, if the effects of intoxication were produced by 
jt table-spoonful of port wine, this small quantity was productive of as great an 
amount of mischief to the individual who took it, as three bottles would to an 
individual who required that quantity, in order to produce analogous effects. 
What was the fact! Persons went on increasing the quantity, as they were 
less affected. He would instance the case of opmun-eaters. The celebrated 
opium-eater, who had published a work as to his own experience in this prac- 
tice, is said to have gone on from taking a few drops to taking 8,000 drops per 
day, which was equal to a pint of laudanum; or, according to the reckoning 
which he (Mr. Turner) had made with respect to the quantity of solid opium, it 
would amount to one ounce of solid opium per diem. Why, 80 or 100 drops, 
to begin with, would probably poison him, or you, orme. It was the same with 
the action of medicine of every kind. Every body whom he had the pleasure 
of addressing knew there was such a thing as digitalis. If they gave digitalis 
ior lowering the pulse, in the dose of the sixth part of a grain perhaps, it pro- 
duced an effect. To-morrow they gave the same; it produced no ef- 
fect. And why!’ Because the system had lost its susceptibility of be- 
ing acted upon. Therefore it required, in order to produce the requisite 
amount of etiect, that the dose should be increased. ‘This law applied to al- 
most every thing in common life, and in the practice of medicine. There are 
other laws of special irritability, which, with those of special sensibility, will 
come under cousideration at another ume.—Having prepared his audience for 
understanding the meaning of the properties with which textures are endowed, 
he should now enter upon the physical properties of living structures, and give 
Hlustrations of the manner im which nature employed them in connection with 
animal life. All organs or parts necessary to those properties which were 
‘called physical were endowed with common irritability, which was the associate 
of life, and without which life could uot exist either in a vegetable or in an ani- 
mal; but in an animal this was united with sensibility, or common feeling ; but 
they found that organs or parts destined to perform functions of a purely phy- 
sical or mechanical nature were exceedingly low in their degree of sensibility, 
and that too for the wisest purposes. What evidence of sensibility of a com- 
mon kind had they in the membrane called a ligameut, or in bouet ‘There 
was no evidence of great sensibility by the experunent of pricking it. ‘There 
was no common feeling experienced. The popular idea was, that in the am- 
putation of a limb, the sawing through of the bone was the most dreadful part 
of the operation ; but this is erroneous. The most painful part to cut through 
was the skin, which was endowed with the most exquisite sensibility, for the 
purpose of protecting the subjacent parts; and Sir Charles Bell, in his able 
work on the hand, said, *‘ that this exquisite sensibility of the skin gave a safe- 
guard equal to that given by the skin of the rhinoceros.” He had evidence 
that there was sensilulity in a ligament, because it became painful under the 
influence of disease. He knew that ligament had the power to repair an injury 
inflicted upon it ; and he had therefore the most positive proof, that it possess- 
ed both irritability and common sensibility. They would now, therefore, con- 
sider the textures which were endowed with physical properties, with a view to 
the performance of individual functions. It so happened, that most of those 
textures were in connection with the skeleton ; in connection with the organs of 
support ; im connection with the organs which were endowed with the least pos- 
sible amount of sens.bility and of irritability, because the amount being great 
would interrupt them most materially with the performance of their functions. 
Mr. Tumer then directed the attention of the audience to the representation of 
a human skeleton, in order to show thatthe bones are held together by textures, 
which are called ligaments ; that the bones were the means of protection to vi- 
tal organs, the means of support, and the instruments of leverage, which could 
not be obtained im any other way m connection with a living individual like 
man. ‘Taking the human skeleton as the basis, he proceeded to compare it with 
the rest of the arimal kingdom, which, he observed, was divided into two great 
divisions, the invertebrated, the lowest divisiv.. in the scale ; and the vertebra- 
ted, or the highest division ; and those divisions were not arbitrary, but founded 
upon most notorious facts in connection with the organs contained in the am- 
mals included in each of them. ‘The lowest in the mvertebrated division was 
the sponge. The sponge which they used for domestic purposes had an organ 
to support , it was embedded in calcareous matter. Again, coral was earthy 
matter, the habitation of an animal, and an organ of support.—He then went on 
to the molluscous animals, and those inhabiting crusts, as the crab and the lob- 
ster, all of wh ch had organs of support on the outside of their bedies. Now, 
the earthy matter in connection with the sponge was dead; coral was dead ; 
coral reefs and coral rocks, all these were the secretions from the little but in- 
teresting animals inhabiting them. Well, then, what were all these composed 
of* Carbonate of lime. What were the bones of animals! Of the phosphate 
of lime, principally. Why! Because the phosphate of lime was an ingredient 
admitting of greater cohesive affinity, a texture much stronger ; and this, in con- 
nection with the sulphate of lime, constituted the hardest material in the living 
body, and would last for ages in sepulchres as the memento of the dead. So 
that there was not only a most important distinction between the invertebrated 
animals m the urgans of sup; ort being situated externally and mternally, but 
there was a difference of cunposition. He should next speak of the composi- 
tion and peculiarities of bone Bone was said to be a solid texture ; but it was 
not so. It, they would observe (showing tre section of a bone,) was solid in 
some parts; but its general character was that of being hollowed out, for 
strength and levity. Here, then, he had bone strong, hard, tenacious, and un- 
yieldmg. Why, and how was it so! Because there entered into its composi- 
tion two materials ; the one an animal material, which was called albumen, with 
gelatin ; the other an earthy material, composed principally of the phosphate of 
lime. ‘Those two materials, then, were incorporated with most beautiful aceu- 
racy, such as no art could effect, so as to produce by similar substances, an or- 
an so hard, strong, cohesive, and durable. ‘The one (the earch) was given for. 
nsity ; the other was added to the hard parts to prevent brittleness and easy 
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parture, He illustrated the composition of bone by showing, that the earthy, 
jof the wre 


lieve in the existence ef poverty anywhere, and certainly in the distress 
tched looking beggar entreating a petmy—while ‘all thesé~ things 


matter could be abstracted by putting the bone in muriatic or sulphuric acid, 
were going on, ¢ ene ii 


luted with water, which rendered it so soft that it could be squeezed in the 


hand, or (as in the ease of a rib, which he exhibited) be ued in a knot with the! 


greatest ease’ He exhibited a drawing, representing the skeleton of Madame! 
Supiot, whose bones, through the effect of a disease which caused the removal 
of the earthy matter, were rendered so flexible that she could twist her arms in! 
ail directions, and even tie them together. Let them now look to the other! 
side of the question. If he were to expose a bone to the action of fire, he 
should destroy the animal matter ; and the result would be, that the bone would! 
be rendered so brittle that it would break with the slightest possible force. ‘This 
might be brought about by disease, and in age it was almost constan: : hence,! 
therefore, the frequency of fractures occurring in persons who have attamed ad-' 
vanced years, owing to the brittleness of bone, arising from the absorption of Its, 
animal matter It wasevident, then, under those circumstances, that there! 
must be a due and’ proper admixture of the animal with the caleareoas macter’ 
in bone, to enable it to perform the functions which nature had allotted to’ it.| 
‘They found that the proportions between the two were most accurate in indivi-’ 
duals of the middle period of life. In young persons the, animal predominated! 
over the earthy matter; whence it was, that the bones of children were often’ 
flexible, and, in case of accident from a fal! or otherwise, would often bend, not! 
break. This was on account of the pancity of the earthy matter. 
there existed flexibility and suppleness, becanse there was a preponderance of 
the soft over the hard textures ; but this gradually became changed until in old! 
age the reverse of this-happened, an excess of the solids over the fluids, and’ 
thus rigidity took the place of suppleness ; and this was the case not merely, 
with regard to the bones, but they found similar changes to happen in all the 
other textures of the body. He (Mr. Tnrner) then proceeded to explain the’ 
uses of the different hones in ‘the body, comparing the beautiful proportions of 
the human skeleton, und theadmirable adaptation of the different parts to the’ 
performance of their respective functions, with the skeletons of the ‘ourang- 
outang, the dog, the eagle, and-other animals, pointing out especially the differ- 
ence with respect to their spines, and the means of sustaining weight, and per- 
forming locomotion. Man was the only animal that could stand erect. ‘The, 
spine of the human subject ‘presented a beautiful series of curvatures, with a 
view to the sustentation of weight’ Thus the head of man was placed in a 
different position from‘that of any other arial. The spine was not only the: 
ineans of sustaining the’ head on the vertebral column, but it was the axis or ba- 
sis of the chest. ‘The ribs‘formred a cage of bone. It might be asked, Why’ 
did not nature make the chest of fixed bones, so as to give more secure prto- 
tection to the heart and lungs? The reason is, it was necessary to endow them 
with motion. Whence, then, in inspiration, the ribs were raised ; in expiration,| 
partly by cartilaginous tlasticity,'they were ‘depressed ; whence they had the! 
substitution, to a certain extent, of a physical for 4 vital action. Why was it that! 
nature had chosen to join the ribs to the breast-bone by gristles or cartilages, or! 
flexible elastic texture? She had chosen it for two reasons, so far as they could, 
judge; one was, their elasticity would allow the ribs to fall physically in expi- 
ration. ‘There was another reason, doubtless : protection was thereby given to. 
the chest, by preventing injury from sudden concussions. Nature employed 
the property of elasticity in various ways in connection with the animal econo- 
my. Thus, she had’ chosen to tip the extremities of bones entering into the 
composition of the joints with cartilage ; and in young children the quantity 
was much greater than in persons of adult age. This was one reason why a 
boy would jump from a wall 15 or 20 feet ‘high, without breaking his legs ; 
whereas, if a person of adult age’ were to do so, the result might be a serious 
fracture. Because in the one case the large amount of elasticity was sufficient! 
to break the concussion, and consequently no injury resulted from it. He would. 
ask why were the nostrils formed of cartilage?’ Why were the air passages,’ 
the ears, and many other parts of the body, formed of the same material? In 
order that they might be kept constantly open, and thereby not be left to the 
caprice of the individual to open or shut them at his pleasure. It would ill ac- 
cord with safety for an mdividual to act according to his own caprice with res-, 
pect to the air passages, as an interruption to the free ingress and egress of air 
would produce death. So it was with respect to the ear and other organs, in. 
order that the individual might be on the 'giti vive on the apptoach of danger, 
and thus to avert it. Another and the last illustration he should now give them. 
of the substitution of a physical for a vital property, and thus the saving of vie 
tal force, was an exceedingly interesting one. It was a bird on its roost, and 
sleeping. Now there was no volition here but in the act of going to the perch ;/ 
that was the will of the animal. [It went there. “here was no judgment ex- 
ercised as to the way in which it should stand upon its perch to sleep It was 
instinctive ; it was not the result of education. But the will of the animal was’ 
exercised in going to repose,’ and to repose in a certain sitnation ; and it re- 
mained there. ‘Two things were necessary in order to enable the animal to re- 
main on its perch ; one was, that there should be the means of holding or clench-, 
ing the bar; and the other was, that there should be the means of enabling it’ 
to maintain an equilibriam’or ‘balance. Now, if the adital’s will were exer-| 
cised in this case, it could, by means of the volition, clench the rod or the bar 
as they knew birds did ; but ‘this would be vital action, and could not be exer- 
cised in the absence of the will, as duting sleep; and therefore there must be! 
mechanism for this purpose ; because, the will ceasing to act, the bird would 
fall off the perch, if there was not a substitution of @ physical for a muscular 
power. How was this accomplished * He had told them, first of all, that there 
must be the means of clenching the perch: Nature gave it by the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the tendons of the muscles which bend the claws. ‘The bird went, 
upon,its perch, threw all its limbs into a state of flexion by the pressure of its 
body ; and the result was, that the tendons became tense, and closed tlie claws 
which clenched the perch. ‘Then, to maintain its centre of gravity, the bird put 
its head under its wings.—[Mr. ‘Turner illustrated these points by means of a 
drawing.]—There were some birds so instinetively gifted with the notion of 
maintamung this centre of gravity, that they perohed upon one leg; and there, 
were others which, in order to accomplish the same object, held a stone in the, 
foot not resting on the perch.—'The lecturer concluded by observing, that the 
next lecture would comprehend subjects connected with the laws of vital func- 
tions,—as special sensibility, instinct, intelligence, special irritability aoe) 
ed in connection with volition, muscular motion, and other phenomena of the’ 
nervous system. 


JACK STUART’S BET ON THE DERBY. 


AND HOW HE PAID HIS LOSSEs. 


Cotherstope came ia amid great applause, and was the winner of the poor- 
est Derby ever known. While acclamation shook the spheres, and the corners 
of mouths were pulled down, and betting-books mechanically pulled owt— 
while success made some people se benevolent that they did not be- 


and a perfect hubbeb in full activity on all sides, Jack Stuart drew me asine 


towards the carriage, and said, ‘*’Pon my word, How. the: 
could one horse beat the whole field!" 


“Ob, you backed the field, did you!” wa iad obi 

* fo he sure. always go with the strongest side.”? 

And you have lo-t id 

* A bundred and fifty.” ili 

No wonder Jack Stuart looked blue. A filth part of his yearly income gone 
at one smash—and in sucha foolish way, 

“Tf the excitement could jasc three or four days, it would almost be worth 
the money,” he said; * but no sooner do you hear.the bell—see the crush. of 
horses at the starting post—bang-—bang—aofl they go! and.in a minute or-two 
all is over, ond your movey gone. 1 will have a race of snails between. Lon- 
don and York. It would be occupation for a year. But come, let us: leave 
the ahominable place" He horned me into the stanhope, gave the rein: to 


crowd behind ws. in 


} will never bet on a horse again,” said Jack, raminating on-his loss. “* Why 
In youth!|shonld 1? {know nothing about racing, and never coald understand odds in 
coy life ; and just at this moment, too, | can’t spare the com.” ~- 


Atthe same time he did not spare the whip; for you will always observe, 
that a meditative gentleman in a gig js peculiarly impressive on his herse’s 
shoulder ‘The grey trotted along, or putst into an occasional canter, 

“I'll back this grey against Cotherstone for fifty pounds.” ‘ 

“ Tostand floggmg’ 1 think you would win.” 

*“No, to jump. See how she springs.” 

Hereupon Jack touched the mare in @ very scientific manner, just under the 


'lfore arm, and the animal, indignant at this disrespectful manner of proceeding, 


gave a prodigious rush forward, and then reared. 
** You'll break the shafis,” 1 said. 
“I think she is going to ran away, but there seems no wall near us—and I 

don’t\think any coaches travel this road. Sit still, for she’s off.” ‘4 
The mare, in good truth, resented her master’s conduct in a highd 

took the bit in her teeth. caper XS 
“Tf she doesn't kick, it’s all right,” said Jack. 


straight.” 
The speed continued unabated for some time, and we were both silent. I 


||watched the road as far in cdvance as I could see, in dread of some wagon, cr 
coach, or sadden turn, or even a turnpike gate, forthe chances would have 


been greatly against an agreeable termination. 
“Tl tell you what,” cried Jack, turning round to me, “I think H’ve found 
out a way of paying my losses.” 
“Indeed! but can’t you manage in the mean time to stop the mare ?” 
‘Poh! let her go. I think rapid motion is a great help to the intellect. 


“How? Pall the near check. She'll be in the ditch.” 

“ Why, I think I shall publish a novel.” 

I coatd scarcely keep fron laughing, though a garderer's cart was two hun- 
dred yards in advance. 

“You wiite a novel! Wouldn’t you like to build a pyramid at the same 
time?” 

“ We've given that old fellow a fright on the top of the cabbage,” said Jack, 
going within an inch of the wheels of the cart. “* He'll think we've got Co- 
therstone in harness. But what do you mean about a pyramid 1" 

‘Why, who ever heard of your writing a novel t” 

~ I did not say wrife a novel—I said publish a novel.” 

“ Well, who is to write it?” I inquired. ; 

“ That’s the secret,” he answered ; * and if that isn’t one of Pickford’s vans, 
[ll tell you" — 

The mare kept up her speed; and, looming before us, apparently fillmg 
up the whole road, was one of the moving castles, drawn by eight horses, 
that, compared to other vehicles, are like elephants moving about among a 
herd of deer. 

ae there room to pasa?’ asked Jack, pulling the right rein with all his 

2 Scarcely,” [ said, *‘ the post is at the side of the road.” 

“Take the whip,” said Jack, ‘and just when we get up, give her a cut over 
the left ear.” 

In dread silence we sat watching the tremendots gallop. Nearer and near- 
er we drew to the wagon, and precisely at the rmght time Jack pulled’ the 
mare's bridle, and I cut her over the ear. Within a hairbreadth of the post on 
one side, and the van on the other, we cut our bright way through. ‘ 

“This is rather pleasant than otherwise,” said Jack, breathing freely ; “* don’t 
you think so!” 

[can’t say it altogether suits my taste,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Do you think she 
begins to tire?” 

**Oh, she never tires; don’t be the least afraid of that!” gg PO 

the very thing I wish ; but there’s a hill coming.” 

*« She likes the hills; and at the other side, when we begin to descend,you'll 
see her pace. I’m very proud of the mare's speed.” 

‘Jt seems better than her temper; but about the novel !” J inquired. 

shall publish in a fortnight,’ answered Jack, 

whole novel! Three volumes!” 

“ Six, if you like—ora dozen. I’m not at all particular.” 

But on what subject 1” ii 

«Why, what a simpleton you must be! There is but one subject for a no- 
vel—historical, philosophical, fashionable, antaquarian, or whatever it calls it- 
self. ‘lhe whole story, after all, is abou: a young man and a young woman— 
he all that is noble, and she ail that is good. Every circulating lbrery con- 
sists of nothing whatever but Love aud Glory—and that shall be the name of 
my novel.” 

‘But if you don’t write it, how are you to publish it ?” ' 

** Do you think any living man or any living woman ever wrote a novel ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 


Stuff, my dear fellow ; they never did anything of the kind. They pub- 


all. Is that a heap of stones!” 


“T think itis.” 

“ Weil, that’s better than a gravel pit. Cut her right ear. There, we're 
past it. Amazing bottom, hasn’t she?” 

*Too much,” said ; ‘but go on with your novel.” 


“ Well, my plan is simply this—but make.a bet, will you? I give odds, I. 


his active grey mare, and making a detour toward Kingston, we-soon left the 


end 


“She has no time to kick if she goes at this pace,” I answered ; “keep her 


I feel quite sure I can pay my bets without putting my hand mto my pocket.” 
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bet you five to one in fives, that I pruduce, ina week from this time, al 


novel called ‘Love and Glory,’ not of my own composition or anybody else's 
—a good readable novel—better than any of James’s—and a great deal more 
original.” 

* And yet not written by any one’” 

Exactly—bet, will you !” 

“Done,” I said; * and now explain.” 


“T will, if we get round this corner; but it is very sharp. Bravo, mare ‘| 


and now we've a mile of level Macadam. I go to a cireulating library and 
order home forty novels any novels that are sleeping on the shelf. ‘That is 
a hundred and twenty volumes—or perhaps, making allowance for the five- 
volume tales of former days, a hundred and fifty volumes altogether. From 
each of these novels I select one chapter and a half, that makes sixty chap- 
ters, which, at twenty chapters to each volume, makes a very good-sized 
novel.” 

“ But there will be no connection.” 

* Not much,” replied Jack, * but an amazing degree of variety.” 

But the names 


“To be sure. Here are two or three sentences from Macauley'’s Milton, 
half apage from Wilson's *Wordsworth,’ and a good lamp from Jeffrey's *Wal- 
_ ter Scout.” Between them, they made out my book to be a very fine thing, I 
‘assure you. IJ sha‘n’t sell it under five hundred pounds.” 
| “Do you give your name '” 

“Certainly not—unless I were a lord No. I think I shall pass for a wo- 
/man: a young girl, perhaps; daughter of a bishop; or the divorced wife of a 
ineinber of parliament.” 

*[ should like to hear some of your work. I am interested.” 
| “T know you are. We have a bet, you know; but I have found out a 
| strange thing m correcting my novel—that you can make a whole story out of 
five chapters.” 
|, “No, no. You're quizzing.” 
| ieee No I. [tell you, out of five chapters, of any five novels, you meke a 
‘very goo¢ short tale; and the odd thing 1s, it doesn't the least matter which 
chapters you choose. With a very little sagacity, the reader sees the whole ; 
and, let me tell you, the great fault of story-wriing is telling too much, and 
leaving too little for the reader to supply to himself. Recollect what T told 


“Must ail be altered—the on!y trouble I take. There must be a countess) you about altering the names of ell the characters, and, with that single provi- 
and two daughters: let them be the Countess of Lorrington and the Ladies so, read chapter fifteen of the first volume of this——” 
Alice and Matilda—a hero, Lord Berville, originally Mr. Lawleigh—and every- Jack handed me a volume, turned down at the two hundredth page, and I 
thing else in the same manner. Al! castles are to be Lorrington Castle—all) read what he told me to call the first chapter of * Love and Glory.” 
the villains are to be Sir Stratford Manvers’—all the flirts Lady Emily Treco- 
thicks’—and all the benevolent Christians, recluses, uncles, guardians, and be | Y 
nefactors—Mr. Percy Wyndford, the younger son of an Ares younger son, THE WILDERNESS. 
very rich, and getting on for sixty five.” « A tangled thicket is a holy place 
But nobody will print such wholesale plag‘arisms.” For contemplation, lifting to the sters 
* Won't they’ See what Colburn publishes, and Bently, and all of) Its passionate eyes, and breathing paradise 
them. Why, they're all made up things—extracts from old newspapers, ori Within a sanet:fied solemnity.”"—Old Play. 
histories of processions or lord mayors’ shows. What's that coming down the} [** That’s my own,” said Jack. ‘* When people see that I don’t even quote 
hill?” motto, they'll think me a real original. Go on.”’} 
ate Two coaches abreast”—I exclaimed—‘ racing by Jupiter! and not an}| The sun's western rays were gliding the windows of the blue velvet draw- 
inch left for us to pass !"" _ing-room of Lorrington Castle, ond the three ladies sat in the silence, as if ad- 
“We've a minute yet,” said Jack, and looked round. Ou the left was a! mring the glorious light which now sunk gradually behind the forest at the 
park paling; ou the right a stout hedge, and beyond it a grass field. “Ii u| extremity of the park. The lady Alice leant her cheek upon her hand, 
weren't for the d tch she could take the hedge,” he said. * Shall we try!” |/and before her rose a vision of the agitating occurrences of yesterday. 
** We had betrer’—I answered—* rather be floored in a ditch than dashed| The first declaration a girl receives alters her whole character for life. No 
to pieces against a coach.” longer a solitary being, she fecls that with her fate the happiness of another is 
** Lay on, then—here goes '”’ ndissolubly united ; for, even if she rejects the offer, the fact of its having 
I applied the whip to the left ear of the mare, Jack pulled at the right check.) heen made, is a bond of union from which neither party gets free—Sir Strat- 
She turned suddenly out of the road and made a dash at the hedge. Away ‘ford Manvers had proposed: had sbe accepred him! ay, hm she love him? a 
she went, harness, shafts, and all, leaving the stanhope in the ditch, and send-, question apparently easy to any to answer, but to an ic genious spirit which 
ing Jack and me flying, like experimental fifty-sixes in the marshes at Woo!-) knows but how to analyze its feelings, impossible. Sir Stretford wae young, 
wich, half way across the meadow. The whole incident was so sudden that || handsome. clever—but there was a certain something, a je ne scais gua about 
could scarcely comprehend what had happened. | lookedround, and, in a furrow! him, which marred the etlect of all these qualities. A look, a tone that jarred 
ata little distance, I saw my friend Jack. We looked some time at each other,’ with the rest of his behavior, and suggested a thought to the very persons who 
afraid to inquire ito the exteat of the damage ; bat at last Jack said, * She's! were enchanted with his wit, and openness and generosity—Is this real? is he 
a capital jumper, isn’tshe! Jt was as good a flying leap as | ever saw. She's ot an actor! a consummate actor, if you will—but merely a great performer as- 
worth two hundred guineas for a heavy weight " suming a part. By tbe side of che bright ane dashing Manvers, rose to the visiona- 
“A fiving leap!” [ said; “it was a leap to be sure, but the flying, I think, (ry eyes of the beautiful girl the pale and thoughtful features of Mr. Lawleigh. She 
was performed by ourselves.” ’ ‘ heard the music of his voice, and saw the deep eyes fixed on her with the same 
* Are you hurt?” inquired Jack. render expression of interest and admiration as she had noticed daring his visit 
** Not that J know of,” I replied ; “ you're all right?” | atthe Castle. She almost heard the sigh with which he turned away,when shehad 
“Oh! as for me, I enjoy a quiet drive, like this, very much. I'm certain it! |appeared to listen with pleasure to the sparkling conversation of Sir Strattord. 
gives a filip tothe ideas, that vou never receive in a family coach at seven She had not accepted Sir Stratford, and she did not love him. When a girl 
niles an hour. I believe { owe the mare a great sum of money, not to men- ‘hesitates between two men, or when the memory of one is mixed up with the 
tion all the fame { expect to make by my invention. But let us on to the next) recollections of another, it is certain that she loves neither. And strange to 
inn, aud send people after the stanhope and the mare. We shall get into a'|say, now that her thoughts reverted to Mr. Lawleigh, she forgot Sir Stratford 
car, and go comfortably home.”’ ‘ahogether. She wondered that she had sard so li tle to Mr. Lawleigh. and was 
We did not go to the Oaks on Friday. We were-both too stiff: for though sorry she had not been kioder—she recalled every glance—and could not explain 
a gentleman muy escape without breaking his bones, still an eyectment so vi ||why she was pleased when she recellectes how sad he had looked when he 
gorously executed as the one we had sustained, always leaves its mark. In /had taken leave one little week before. How differently he had appeared the 
the meantime Jack was busy. Piles of volumes lay round him, scraps of pa-| happy night of the county assembly, and at the still happier masked ball at the 
per were on the table, marks were put in the pages. He might have stood for Duke of Rosley’s! Blind, foolish girl, she thought, to have failed to observe 
the portrait of an industrious euthor. And yet a more unliterary, not to say! these things before, end now! 
illiverate, man than he had been before the runaway. did not exist in the Alba- | ‘‘IT have written to Lorrington, my dear Alice,” said the Countess, “as head 
ny. ** Curriculo collegisse juvat"—are there any individuals to whoin their! of the family, and your eldest brother, it is a compliment we must pay him— 
curricle has been a college, and who have done without a university in the) but it is a mere compliment, remember.” 
strength of a fas: trotting horse! Jack was one of these. He had never) ‘To write to William?” mamma. 
listened to Big Tom of Chrischurch, nor punned his way to the bachelor’s, ‘I presume you know to what subject I allude,” continued the Countess. 
table of St. John’s, and yet he was about to assume his place among the illus-|/“ He wil! give bis consent of course.” 
trious of the land, have his health proposed by a duke at the literary fund din-|| “Oh, mamma!" cried Alice, while tears sprang into her eyes, “I was ni 
ner, as “ Jack Stuart, and the authors of England ;” and perhaps he would) hopes you would have spared me this. Don't write to Wilham; or let me 
deserve the honor as well as some of his predecessors ; for who 1s more qua-! tell him—let me add a postscript—iet me” — 
lified to return thanks for the authors of England than a person whose) ‘“ You will do what I wish you, I conclude—and I have told Sir Strat- 
works contain specimens of so many! Your plagiarist is the true represent.) ford” — 
ative, | Oh, what? what have you told him!” 
Jack’s room is rather dark, and the weather, on the day of the Oaks, was ra-|| “That he is accepted. [ trust I shall hear no more or the subject. The 
ther dingy. We had the shutters closed at half-past seven, and sat down to marriage will take place in two months.” 
dinner ; soused salinon, perigord pie. iced champagne, and mareschino. Some) * But I don’t Jove him. mamma—indeed.” 
alwonds and raisins, hard biscuit, and a bottle of cool claret, made their ap- “I am glad to hear it,” said the mother, coldly. ‘I rejoice that my daugh- 
pearance when the cloth was removed, and Jack began—** | don’t believe there ters are too well brought up to love any one—that is—of course—till they 
was ever such a jumper as the grey mare since the siege of Troy, when the|/are engaged; during that short interval, it is right enough—in moderation ; 
horse got over the wall.” ‘though, even then, it is much more comfortable to coutinve perfectly indif- 
“Ts she hurt?” ; ferent. Persous of feeling are always vulgar, and only fit for clergymen’s 
“Lord bless you,” said Jack, “she’sdead. When she got over the hedge||wives.” 
she grew too proud of herself, and personal vanity was the run of her. She|) “ But Sir Stratford, mamma”— 
took a tremendous spiked gate, and caught it with her hind legs ; the spikes|| ‘ Has twenty thousand a-year, and is in very good society. He almost 
kept her fast, the gate swung open, and the poor mare was so disgusted that! lives with the Rosieys. The Duke has been trying to get him for his son-in- 
she broke her heart. She was worth two hundred guineas; so that the/law for a whole year.” 
Derby ulis year has cost me a fortune. The stanhope is all to atoms, and the | *“* And Lady Mary so beautiful, too” 
ons ry compensation for the gate. Its avery lucky thing I thought of|} i believe, my dear, Lady Mary's affections, as they are called, are en 
the gaged.” 
**Oh, you still go on with with the novel!”  “* Indeed ?” inquired the daughter, for curiosity in such subjects exists even 
“Tt’s done, man, finished—perfect.” in the midst of one’s own distresses. 
“ All written out?” ‘*May | ask who bas gained Lady Mary's beart !” 
“Not a word of it. That isn’t the way the people write hooks now; no,|| “I believe it is that young Mr. Lawleigh, a cousin of the Duchess—old 
I clipped out half of it with a pair of scissors, and the other half is all marked) Lord Berville’s nephew ; you've seen him here—a quiet, reserved young man. 
with pencil.” [ saw nothing in him, and | understand he is very poor.” 
“ But the authors will find you out.” *‘ And does—does Mr. Lawleigh—like—love—Lady Mary !” inquired Alice 
“ Not a bit of it. No author reads anybody’s writings but his own; or if||\with difficulty. 
they do, I’ll deny it—that’s all; and the public will only think the poor fellow|| “ He never honored me with his confidence,” replied the Countess, “but 
rodigiousty vain, to believe that any one would quote his book. And, besides,||{ suppose he dves—of course he does—Sir , indeed, told me so—and 
re are the reviews.” ought to know, for he is his confidant.” 
“ Of the book that isn’t published !” He keeps the secret well,” said Lady Alice with a slight tone of bittey- 


Fhe Anglo American. 


ness ; “‘and Mr. Lawicigd could scarcely be obliged to him if he knew the use 
he makes of his confidence—aod Lady Mary still less” —she added. 


© Why, if girls will be such fools asto think they have hearts, and then | 


throw them away, they must make up their minds to be laughed at. Lady 
Mary is throwing herself away—her tnamorato is still a: Rosley House.” 

Jt, was lucky the Countess did not perceive the state of surprise with which 
her communication was received. 

Lady Alice again piaced her cheek upon her hand, and sank into a deeper 
reverie than ever. 

“ Sur Stratford also is at Rosley, and if he rides over this evening, I have 
given orders for him to be admitted. You wil) conduct vourself as I wish 
Come, Matilda, let us leave your sister to her happy thoughts.” | 

Her happy thoughts ! the Lady Alice was not gne of those indifferent be-, 
ings panegyrised by the Countess ; she bad gives her whole heart 80 Heury 
Lawleigh—and now to hear that he loved another! | She gazed along the mag. 
nificent park, and longed for the soliuude and silence of the wilderness beyoud | 
There, anywhere but in that sickening room, where the communication hac! 
been made to her, she would breethe freer. She \wrapt her mantilla over her! 
head, and walked dowu the flight of steps intothe park. 


| 


Deeply immersed in! 
her own sad contemplation, she pursued her way under the avenue trees, and,| 
opening the wicket gate, found nerself on the little werrace of the wood—the 
terrace so lonely, so quiet—where she had listened, where she had smiled. 
And now to know that he was falset She sat down on the bench at the foot| 
of the oak, and covered her face with her hands, and we pt. 
A low voice was at her ear. ‘ Alice!” 
She looked up, and saw bending over her, with eyes full of admiration and. 
surprise, Harry Lawleigh. Gradually as she looked, his features assumed a 
different expression, his voice also altered ‘‘s tone. 
“ You are weeping, Lady Alice," he said—* | scarcely 
in so melancholy a mood, afier the joyous intelligence | heard ro-day.” 
__ ** Joyous!” repeated Alice, without seeming to comprehend the meaning of 
the word. “ What intelligence do you allude to?” 
“* Intelligence which | only shared with the whole party at Rosley Castle. 
~ There was no secret of the happy event.” 
“{ really can’t understand you. What is it you mean? who communicated 
the news 

“The fortunate victor announced his conquest himself. Sir Stratford 
te a the congratulations of every one from the duke down to—to—my- 
self.”” 

“Twill not pretend to misunderstand you,” said Lady Alice—‘ my nother, 
but a few minutes ago, conveyed to me the purport of Sir Stratford's visit.” 
She paused and sighed. 

“And you replied ?”’ inquired Lawleigh. 
“T gavenoreply. I was never phele on the subject. I know not in, 
what words my mother conveyed her answer.” 
“The words are of no great importance,” said Lawleigh ; ‘‘ The fact seems. 


sufficiently clear ; and as [ gave Sir Siratford my congratulations on his hap-) 

piness, | must now offer them to you, on the brightness of your prospects, and 

the shortness of your memory.” 
“ Few can appreciate the value of the latter quality so well as yoursell{— 

~~ congratulations on the other subject are as uncalled for as your taunts— 
must return home.” She rose to depart, and her face and figure had, 

resumed all the grace and di 

beauty. 


gnity which had formerly characterized her 

“One word, Lady Alice!” said Lawleigh ; ‘‘ look round—it was here—one, 
little year ago, that | believed myself the happiest, and felt myself the most. 

_ fortunate, of men. This spot was the witness of vows—siacerer on one side 

than any ever registered in heaven—on another, of vows more ficeting than the. 

_ shadows of the leaves that danced on the greensward that calm evening in| 
June, when first] told you that I loved you: the leaves have fallen— the! 
shadows age departed—the vows are broken. Alice! may you be happy—| 
farewell” 

_“ If you desire it, be it so—but before we part, it is right you should know, 
all. Whatever answer my mother may have given to Sir Stratford Manvers, to 
that answer 1 am no party. I do not love him: and shall never marry him.} 
Your congratulations, therefore, to both of us were premature, and | trust the, 
same —— will not apply to those I now offer to Mr. Lawleigh and Lady, 
osley.”’ 

“Tome! to Lady Mary? what does this mean!” 

“ Tt means that your confidential friend, Sir Stratford, has betrayed your se- 

_ cret—that I know your duplicity, and admire the art with which you conceal, 
your upfaithf{ulnees by an attempt to cest the blame of it on me.” 

“As I live— Alice! Alice! bear me,” cried Lawleigh, stepping after the 
retreating girl; ‘I will explain—you are imposed on.” . | 

A hand was laid on his arm— 

“Ha! fairly caught, by Jupiter! whither away?” said Sir Stratford Man-, 
vers. ‘‘Thou’st sprung fair game i’ the forest, ‘faith—I watched her retreat— 
a step like a roebuck—a form like a Venus”— 

“Unhand me, villain, or in an instant my sword shall drink the blood of thy 
Towardly heart.” 1B 

_* Fair words ! thou’st been studying the rantipoles of Will Shakspeare, Hal. 
What is't man! Is thy bile at boiling heat because I have lit upon the billing 
and the forester’s fair miece—poh! man—there be brighter eyes 

than hers, howeverbright theybe.”, 

** Now, then, we have met,” said Lawleigh, in a voice of condensed passion| 
—‘‘met where none shall hear usx—met where none shall see us—met where) 
none shall part us—Ha! dost thou look on me without a blush—the man) 

you have injured—the friend who trusted—the enemy who-shall slay ? draw!” 

“This is sheer midsummer madness—put up thy ‘oasting-fork, Hal. «This. 
is no time nor place for imitations of Ben Jonson’s Bobadil. Zounds ! man, 

you'll settle all the game with your roaring—and wherefore is all the dis: 
urbance ?” 

' o**"Pis that you have traduced me, and injured me in the eyes of one, for a 
smile of whose lip thou well knowest I would lay down my life—for a touch of 
whose hand thou well knowest I would sell me to the Evil One—thou hast 

‘blackened me, and [ will be avenged—ho ! chicken-hearted boaster before wo- 

black-~hearted traitor among ‘men, will nothing rouse thee! Hear, 

this, then—thou hast.tied,”’ ini 
oo! 7” said Sir Stravford,.and drew back a step or. two.. 
‘*] do—art thou man enough to cross points on that provocation?” 


expected to find you, 


gentlemah‘anxious: to “essaya feat of arms. Thou hast said the word. 
aod we fight—but let me ask to what. particular achievement of mine thou hast 


Oh; ‘on:far less,’ well knowest, in the way of accommodating 


Hf “| will but name two names—and between them thou wilt find how das- 
tardly thy conduct has been.” 
‘| “Make it three—twere pity to balk the Graces of their numbers , add the 
‘lyoung lady who so lately left thee. ‘The forester’s fair daughter déserves a 
'Iniche as well as a duke’s daughter.” 
|| «The names I mention,” said Lawleigh, ‘are Lady Alice Lorrington, and 
Lady Mary Rosley.” 
“Sir Siratford lifted his cap. “Fair ladies,” he said, “T greet you well; 
that I have suoned me in the bright blue eyes of one, and dark lustrous glances 
‘of the other, is true—yet, "tis but acting in love as people are justified in doing 
in other things. “When health begins vo fail, physicians recommend @ change 
of climate—when admiration begins to decay, I always adopt a different style 
of beauty; when the cold climate is too severe, I fly to the sunny plains of 
(taly—when Lady Alice frowns, I goto bask in the smiles of Lady Mary.” 
“And are a villain, a calumniator, and a boaster in all—defend thyself.” 
“As best I may,” replied Sir Stratford, and drew his sword, It was. easy 
fur him to parry the rapid thrusts of his enraged adversary—and warily and 
slowly he was beginning the offensive in his turn, when a sudden flash was 
seen, a loud report took place, and the baronet was stretched upon the ground, 
weltering in his blood Rapid steps were heard retreating in the direction of 
the thicket in the park, and Lawleigh hurried to the paling, and saw the form 
of a tall man, in a dark velvet coat, disappear over the hedge.” 
[** How good that is!” said Jack Stuart, as I came to the end of the chapter, 
and laid down the volume. ‘How good that is! Did you perceive where 
the joining took place.” 
** No— saw no joining.” 
‘« Why, you stupid fellow, didn’t you see that the first part was from anovel 


jof the present day, and the other from a story of the rebellion—who the deuce 


do you think talks of thees and thous except the Quakers!” 

didn’t notice it, I confess.” His 
‘Glad to hear it; nobody else will; and in the next chapter, which is the 
\seventeenth of the second volume of this romance, you will see how closely 
the story fits. Recollect to change the names as I have marked them in pen- 


ical, and go on. 


CHAPTER 

‘* Hope springs eternal in the human mind, 

I would be cruel only to be kind ; 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

Survey mankiud from Indus to Pere ; 

How long by sinners shall thy courts be trod ! 

An honest man’s the noblest work of Gou.” 

M. Poem—(original). 

Night, thick, heavy, deep night! No star visible amid the sulpbureus black - 
iness of the overcharged clouds ; and silence. dreadful as if distitled from the 
ner eran of the graves of a buried world! Night and silence, the twins 
that keep watch over the destinies of the slumbering earth, which booms round 
in ceaseless revolution, grand, mystic, sublime, but yearns in the dim vastness 
‘of its sunless course, for the bright morning hour which shall again invest it 
with a radiance fresh from heaven! Darkness, and night, and silence! and 
suddenly rushing down, on whirlwind wings, the storm burst fearfully upon 
their domain—wind and rain, and the hollow sound of the sweying branches! 
And Lawleigh pressed onward. His horse, which for several mules had shown 
symptoms of fatigue, now yielded to the difficulties it could no longer encoun- 


bite 
| 


jter ; and, after a few heavy struggles, feli forward, and did not attempt to rise. 


Thirteen hours had elapsed from the time the chase on that day commenced, 
and unless for a short minute, he had seen nothing of the fugitive. Yet he 
had dashed onward, feeling occasionally bis holsters, and satisfied, that his 
pistols were in serviceable condition. He was now nearly as much exhausted 
as Mis horse ; bot determining to yield to no obstruction, he seized the pistols, 
and proceeded through the wood, leaving his gallant charger to his fate. Law- 
leigh was strong and active beyond most men of his day ; and, when excited, 
more vigorous and determined than could have been suppo-ed, from the ordi- 
nary equanimity of his character. But here a great murder had been commit- 
ted !—before his very eyes !—accusations had been hazarded !—and one soft 
voice dwelt for ever on his ear—* Find out the murderer, or sce me no more.” 
Had Lady Alice, indeed, allowed a suspicion to invade her mind that he had 
been accessory to the death of Sir Stratford Manvers? But no! he would 
pursue the dreadful thought no further. Sufficient that, after many efforts, he 
had regained a clue to the discovery of the tail man he had seen escape into 
the thicket. He had tracked him unweariedly from place to place—had nearly 
overtaken him in the cave at Nottingham Hill—caught glimpses of him in the 
gipsy camp at Hattan Grange—and now felt assured he was close upon. bis 
track in the savage ranges of Baruley Wold, Barnley Wold was a wild, un- 
cultivated district, interspersed at irregular intervals with the remains of an 
ancient forest, and famous, at the period of our narrative, as the resort.of 
many lawless and dangerous characters. Emerging from one of the patches 
of wood, which, we have said, studded the immense expanse of the wold, 
Lawleigh was rejoiced to perceive a faint brightening of the sky, which fgre- 
told the near approach of the morning. He looked all around, and, in the 
slowly increasing light, ke thought he perceived, at the top of a rising ground 
at some distance, a shepherd’s Pot, or one of the rough sheds put up for the 
accommodation of the woodmen. He strove to hurry toward it, but his gigan- 
tic strengta failed at length; and, on reaching the humble cottage, he sank ex- 
haus‘ed at the door. hen he recovered consciousness, he perceived he was 
laid on a rough bed, ina very small chamber, illuminated feebdly by the: still 
slanting beams of the eastern sun. He slowly regained his full recollection ; 
but, on hearing voices in the room, he shut his eyes again, and affected the 
same insensibility as before.- 

“* What could [ do?” said a voice in a deprecating tone. ive 
_ “ Leave him to die, to be sure,” was the rough-toned answer. ‘I thought 
thee had had enough of gentlefolks, withcut bringing another. fair-featbered 
bird to the nest.”” There was ss in the expression with which this was 
said, that seemed to have a powerful effect on the first speaker. itd 

After the years of grief I've suffered, you might have spared your taunt, 
George. ‘The gentleman lay almost dead at the door, and you yourself helped 
me to bring him in.” 
‘\?Twould have been better, perhaps, for him if we had led him somewhere 
else ; for your father seems bitter now against all the fine folks together.”’. 
‘+ Because he fancies he has cause of hatred to me—but he never had,” an- 
“ And the gentleman had pistols, too,” said the man. “ You had better 
hide them,. or your father will maybe use them against the owner.” 
‘«T did not move them from the gentleman's breast. _We must wake him, 
and hurry him off before my father's return—but, hark! I hear his whistle. 


4 


‘attached’so uglysan epithet !~ I'would fain know to what I am indebted fo 
your good opinion so gallantly expressed.” 


Oh, George, what shall we do?” 
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Lawleigh, who lost not a syllable of the conversation, imperceptibly moved! |in return is to spare my father.’ She still retained her hold-on the old man’s 

his hand :o his breast, and grasped the pistol. “The man and the girl, in the arm, who, however, no lonyer struggled to get it free. , 

meantime, went to the door, and in a minute or two returned with a third party!) ** What! yoo torned against me!” he said, looking ferociously at the beau- 

—an old man dressed like a gamekeeper, and carrying a short, stout fowling- 'tiful imploring face of his daughter. “ You, to revenge whom I did it all! Do 

piece in his band. His eyes were wild and cruel, and his haggard features lyou know what I did? J watched your silken wooer ti!| I saw him in the pre- 
“ Does he carry a sence of this youth—I killed Sir Stratford Manvers ”"—— 


wore the impress of years of dissipation and recklessness. 


purse, George?” said the new comer, in a lower whisper, as he looked to. 


ward the bed. 
* Don’t know—never looked,” said George Where have you been all the 
week! We expected you home three days ago.” 
“ All over the world, boy—and now you'll see me rest quiet and happy—oh,' 
very! Don't you think I look as gleesome, Janet, as if I was a gentleman?” 


The tone in which he spoke was at variauce with the words ; and it ts likely, 


that his face belied the expression he attributed to it ; for hisdaughtea, looking, 


at hin for the first tinge, exclaimed— 
“Oh, father, what has happened! I never saw you look so wild.” 


* Lots has happened, Janet—sich a lot 0’ deaths I’ve been in at, to be sure, 


—all great folks, too; none of your paltry little fellows of poachers or game- 
keepers, but real quality. What do you think of a lord, my girl?” 
know nothing about them, father.” 
** You used, though, when you lived at the big house. Well, I was a-pass- 
ing, two nights since, rather m a hurry, for | was a little pressed for time, near, 


the house of that old fellow that keeps his game as close as if he were a Turk, | 


and they was his wives—old Berville—Lord Berville, you remember, as got 
Biil Hunker’s transported for making love to a hen pheasant. Well, thinks I, 
I'll just make bold to ask if there’s any more of them in his lordship’s covers, 
when, bing, bang, goes a great bell at the castle, and all the village folks goes 
up to see what u was. I went with them, and there we seed all the servants 
a rummaging and scrummaging through the whole house, as if they was the 
French ; and, as I seed them all making free with snuff-boxes and spoons, and 
such like, I thought I'd be neighborly, and just carried off this gold watch as 
a keepsake of my old friend.”’ 

“Oh, father! what will his lordship do!” 

“He'li rot, Janet, without thinking either about me or his watch; for he’s 
dead. He was found in his bed that very morning, when he was going to sign 
away all the estate from his nephew. So thatit’s lucky for that ere covy that 
the old boy slipt when he did. People were sent off in all directions to find 
him ; for at seems the old jackdaw and the young jackdaw wasn't on good 
terms, and nobody knows where he’s gone 


“They would have known at Rosley Castle,” said the girl, but checked her- | 


self, when her father burst out— 

* To the foul fiend with Rosley Castle, girl! Will you never get such fan-; 
cies out of your head’ If you name that cursed house to me again you die. 
But, ha! ha! you may name it now,” he added, with a wild laugh. ‘“ We've) 
done it.” 

**Who? Who have done it?” 

“She and I,” said the ruffian, and nodded toward the fowling-piece, which 
he had laid upon the table ; “and now we're saie, | think ; so give me some 
breakfast, girl, and ask no more foolish questions. You, George, get ready to 
see if the snares have caught us auything, and [ll go to bed in the loft. 
speak to this springald when I get up.”’ 


“Done what, father?” said the girl, laying her hand on the old man’s arm.'| 
“For mercy’s sake tell me what it is you have done—your looks frighten | 


me.” 
“ Why, lodged a slug in the breast of a golden pheasant, that’s all—a fevor- 


ite bird of yours—but be off and get me breakfast.” 
While waiting for his meal, he sat in an arm-chair, with his eyes fixed on 


the bed where Lawleigh, or, as we must now call him, Lord Berville, lay ap- | 


parently asleep. What the roffian’s thoughts were we cannot say, but those 
of his involuntary guest were strange enough. His uncle dead, and the for-| 
tune not alienated, as, with the exception ¥ a very mall portion, he had al- 
ways understood his predecessor had already done—his life at this moment in. 
jeopardy ; for a cursory glance at tle tall figare of the marauder, as he had, 
entered, had sufficed to show that the object of his search was before him— 
and tvo well he knew the unscrupulous vi!lany of the man to doubt for a mo_ 
ment what his conduct would be if he found his pursuer in his power. If he, 


ru! 


“ And shall die for your crime,” cried Berville’; “ bot the death of @ felon 
‘is what you deserve, and you shall have none other at my hands. In the mean- 
time, as | think you are no fit companion for the young woman to whom I am 
indebted for my life, 1 shall offer her the protection of my mother, and teke 
jher from your nouse. If you consent to let us go in peace, I spare your life 
for the present ; and will even for three days abstain from setting the emissa- 
ries of the law in search of you. After that, 1 will hunt you to the death. 
‘Young woman, do you accept my terms’ If you refuse, your father dies be- 
‘fore your face.” 

“Shall accept, father!” 

“If you stay, I lodge a bullet in your brain,” said the old savage, and drew 
himself up.” 

“Come, then,”’ said Berville, leading, Janet to the door. She turned round 
ere she quitted the cottage, but met a glance of such anger and threatening, 
ithat she burried forward with Bervitle, who parsved his way repidly through 
the wood.” ~ 
| [That fits in very nicely,”’ said Jack Stuart; ‘‘and you may be getting 
ready the five pound note, for] feel sure you know you back the losing horse. 
\Cao anything be more like a genuine, bona fide novel, the work of one man, 
land a devilish clever man, too! Confess now, that if you didn’t know the trick 
jof it, you would have thought 1 a splendid original work? But perhaps your 
\throat's dry wih so much reading! Here's another bottle of Lafitte; and we 
can miss over a voluine and ahalf of foreign scenes, which you can imagine ; 
for they are to be found inevery one of the forty novels I sent for. Just ima- 
igine that the Countess takes her daughter abroed—that Berville encounters 
‘them in the Colosseum by woonlight—quarrels—doalis—suspicions—end a 
reconciliation ; finally they ali come home, and you will find the last chapter of 
\the last volume in this.”’ 
| Jack handed mea volume, evidently popelar among circulating library stu- 
dents, for it was very dirty ; and | was just going to commence when Jack in- 
lterrapted me. 
| .“ Stay,” he said ; “ you must have a motto. Do you know Italian?” 
| “Not a word.” 
| “Or Spanish, or German '” 


| “No” 
| Well, you surely can recollect some Greek —for next to manuscript quota- 
jtions and old plays, you can't du better than have some foreign lines at the 
jbeginning- of the chapter. What Greek do you remember! for, ‘pon my ho- 
‘nor, I've forgotten ali mine.” 

** My dear Jack, | only know a line here and there.” 

“Out with them. Put ihem all in a row, and never mind the meaning.” 
| Thus urged, I indited the following head-piece :— 

Deine de clangé genet’ argurioio bioio, 

Be d’akeion para thina poluphlosboro thalasses, 
Thelo legcin Atreidas, thelo de Cadmon, adein, 


Ton d’apomeibomenos prosephé podas-ocus Achilleus.” 
Homer, Iliad, 1. 1. 


| | Excellent! brave !” said Jack ; “ they'll see at once the author is a gen- 


‘tleman and ascholar; now go on.’’} 
| Thecrunson and gold drawing reom of Lorrington Castle was filled with 


company, the court-yard crowded with carriages, and the coachmen and foot- 


jmen in gorgeous liveries, with a splendid white satin favor at the side of their 
hats. The view from the window 
wie Stop,” said Jack Stuart, * here’s a better description. I cut it out of the 
imes”’ 
The view from the window inyclved a spacious assemblage of all the nu- 
merous beauties and illustrations that cast a magnificent air of grandeur over 


one of 
ENGLAND'S NOBLEST MANSIONS. 


cou'd slip from the bed unobserved, and master the weapon on the table, he |The extensive shrubberies clothed the verdant meads, and threw 2 shade of 
might effect his escape, and even secure the murderer; for he made Jight of deep green tints over an 


the resistance that could be offered by the young woman, or by George. But 


EXTENSIVE ARTIFICIAL LAKE, 


he felt, without opening his eyes, that the glance of the old man was fixed on, on which Goated, like a nymph or tixied, & beautiful 
u 


him ; and, with the determination to use his pistol on the first demonstration of, 
violence, he resolve] to wait the course of events. The breakfast in the mean-| 


SAILING BOAT, 


time was brought in, and Janet was about to remove the fowling piece from the | painted bright green, and fit for instant use. Further off, in one of those indis- 
table, when she was startled by the rough voice of her father, ordering her to |tinct distances immortalized by the pencil of ‘Turner—now softetied into sober 


leave it alone, as it might have work to do before long. 


|jbeauty by “the autumnal hue, the sear and yellow leaf,” as an immortal bard 


The girl's looks must have conveyed an inquiry; he, answered them with a//€xpresses it, in language which the present writer does no: imitate, and could 


shake of his head toward the bed. 
he said, in a hoarse whisper; aod the girl pursued her task in silence. The 
old map, after cautioning her not to touch the gun, turned to the dark press at, 
one end of the room, and in about half a minute had filled his pipe with to-| 
bacco, and re seated himself in the chair. But Janet had seized the opportu- 
nity of his back being turned, and poured the hot water from the teapot into’ 
the touch-ho!le, and was again busy in arranging the cups and saucers. 

Where's George ?”’ inquired the father; ‘but poh, he’s a chicken-hearted 
fellow, and would be of no use in case of a row”——-_ So saying, he went on’ 
with his breakfast. 

He's awake!” he said suddenly. ‘1 seed his eye.” 


“may have business to settle with Aim,” not, without great difficulty, excel, was an 


IMMENSE DAIRY FARN, 


fit for the accommodation of 
THIRTY MILK COWS, 


of a peculiar breed, highly approved of by the 
RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF SPENCER. ' 
{n other portions of the landseape rose statues, which might have raised the 


envy of. 
PRAXITELES, THE GRECIAN SCULPTOR, 


attracted the love of the beautiful “Maid of France,” who “sighed her 


“Oh no, father! he’s too weak to open his eyes—indeed he is.” 
“I seed his eye, I tell ye; and more than that, I've seed the eye afore.| 
Ha! am I betrayed !” 
He started up and seized the fowling piece. His step resounded across the 
floor, and Berville threw down the clothes in a moment, and sprang to his) 
feet. 
‘* You here ?”’ .cried the ruffian, and levelled the gun, drew the trigger, end, 
recoiled in blank dismay when he missed fire, and saw the athletic figure of 
Berville distended to its full size with rage, and a pistol pointed with deadly! 


soul away ”’ in presence of 
THE. APOLLO BELVIDERE, 
a figure, in the words of a living author, 
“ Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” ’ 
The drawing-room of the mansion was of the amplest size, and contained 
some of the finest specimens of the taste and workmanship of 
JACKSON AND GRAHAM, 
enumerating Oz-molu tables—escritoires—rose wood chairs richly inlaid—richly 


aim within a yard of bis heart. He raised the but-end of his gun; but his! 
\|colored 


daughter, rushing forward, clung to his arm. 
« Fire not--but fly!” she cried to Berville. ** Others are within ccll, end 


you are loet.”” ri 
“ Villain !”’ ‘said Berville, ‘‘ miscreant ! murderer! you have but a moment 


AXMINSTER CARPET, | 


and sofas covered with figured satin. 
_[* That will do,” said Jack. “ Now go on with the book.”’} 


ut while the company were engaged in detached groups, waiting the sig- 


to live "—and cocked the pistol. 
* Let go my arm, girl,” cried the old man, straggling. 
“T have saved your life—I hindered the gun from 


ing off —all J ask you 


nal for proceeding into the great hall, where the ceremony was to be perlormed 
by special license, Lord ‘Perville sent & message to the Countess, that he 


. Princess of Wertemburgh on board, escaping from the fleet at the 
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wished to say a few words to Lady Alice, in the library, before the commence-| 
mient of the ceremony that was to make him the bappiest of men. He waited, 
impatiently, and in a few ininutes the bride appeared, radiant in joy and beauty, 
She started when she saw seated beside him a beautiful young woman, plainy, 
but richly dressed. They rose when Lady Alice appeared. 
* Dearest Alice,” said Berville, * I have tuld you that there was a person in. 
this neighborhood to whom my gratitude was unbounded, and who, | hope, has) 
now an equal claim on yours, for she is the saviour of my life.” 
“Indeed 
** Let it be a secret between us three,” continued Berville ; ‘‘ but you agree, 
with me, my friend,” he said, turning to the stranger, ** that there should be no 
reserve between a man and his wile. I told you, Alice, when we were at 
Rome, the story of an adventure I had on Barnley Wold, andof the heroic 
conduct of a yuung girl. In this lady you sce her. She is now the wife of the! 
vicar of my parish, and I trust will be a friend of both of us.” : 
Lady Alice threw her arms round Janet’s neck, and said, “I know it all ; 


and disappointment of the mutineers, who were all seized and properly secured. 
Upon Capt. Edwards's arrival at New York, they were tried by a court-martial ; 
two of the number turned King’s evidence; the charges were proved on the 
clearest conviction. Wood, the ringleader, and six of the principal associates, 
were sentenced to be hanged, the first in chains: the sentence was executed 
with the greatest solemnity. The remainder of the mutineers were severely 
Iflo rged, and distributed among the ships of the squadron.”’ 

u the year 1810 the late Captain Corbet, of the British Navy, was commis- 
sioned by the Admiralty to the frigate Africaine, lying in Plymouth. From an 
anfounded opinion of Capt. Corbet’s severity of discipline in a previous ship, 
and a man on board (a skulker and a sea-lawyer,) having disseminated among 
the crew an artful story to the effect, that “he sailed in the Néreide with Cor- 
bet, who flogged and turned him out of the ship for being ugly,” the whole of 
which he acknowledged to his messmates, when mortally wounded in the ac- 
tion with the two French frigates, to be a gratuitous falsehood, the crew, except 
the Marines, refused to assemble on the quarter-deck to hear Capt. Corbet's 
commission read. A boat was instantly manned, and Corbet went on shore to 


we shall be friends ; and nothing makes one so happy as to know we shall be! 


the Admiral to communicate the circumstance, which was anticipated in con- 


so near each ovher.” 
* Ah, madam, you know not how deeply I am indebted to his Lordship’s mo || 
ther for all her kindness ; or how overpaid all my services are by the happiness 
of this moment.” 
** And now, liaving made you thus acquainted, | must ask you, my kind’; 
friend, to hurry Lady Alice to the great hall, where your husband, Itrust, is|| 
waiting to tie the indissoluble band.” 
A joyous shout from the tenants assembled in the outer court, who became’ 
impatient for the appearance of the happy pair, gave evidence of the near ap- 
roach of the happy moment, and Janet and Lady Alice hurried from the room | 
ord Berville rang the bell. His servant appeared, being no other than our old | 
acquaintance George, now softened by a year’s sojourn in a foreign land. 
**George,” said Lord Berville, * no one in the earth knows your position , 
from this hour, therefore, you cease to be my servant, and are the steward of | 
iny Lincolnshire estate. Your uncle's fate is unknown !” 

“His fate is known. my lord, that he died by his owo band iw the hut on; 
Barnley Wold; but bis crimes are undiscovered.” 1] 
“ Be it so; let them be alluded to between us uo more. Your cousin Janet 
is the happy wife of my friend and chaplain; end | am delighted to show my 
appreciation of her nobleness and purity, by all the kindness I can bestow on | 
her relations. Go down to Lincolnshire,Mr. Andrews,” said his lordship, shak || 
ing hands with George, “ and when you are installed in the mansion-house, | 


write to me; and now, farewell.” 

It is difficult to say whose heart was most filled with joy on the eventful day.) 
Lady Matilda, now happily married to Lord Merilauds of the Guards, and the) 
lovely Lady Mary Rosley, (shortly to be united to the young Earl of Gallow | 
dale,) were pleased at the happiness of their friends; and certainly no prayer 
seemed 'o be more likely to receive its accomplishment than that which was’ 
poured forth, amid the ringing of bells and the pealiug of cannon, for the health: 
and prosperity of Lord and Lady Berville. | 


| 

Jack Stuart sat, with his eyes turned upto the ceiling, as if he were listen-| 

ing to the music of the spheres. é 

“ The best novel J have ever read!" he exclaimed ; “ and now, all I have! 

ot to do is to get it copied fairly out,dedicate it to Lord William Lennox or Mr | 

ne Bulwer, ane get my five or six hundted guineas. It is a capital thing to 

lose on the Derby ; for unless | had been drawn for the hundred and fifty, | 
don’t think the dovetail novel would ever have come into my head.” 


MAGNANIMITY OF MIND IN BRITISH NAVAL .- 
OFFICERS. 


The mutinies at the Nore, Spithead, and Yarmouth, furnish many iustances) 
ef magnanimity of mind in the British officers. ‘Take that of Sir Harry Neale, 
the Captain of the St. Fiorenzo, ordered to prepare for the (Oy ats of the 

Nore when! 
detained by the mutineer-Admiral Parker, under the guns of the Sandirich. 
He housed his guns, shut his ports, showed no sign of resistance, but conspi- 
cuously placed himself on a quarter-deck gun, and conned his frigate with royal] 
colours flying through the fleet with the flag of detiance at their mast-heads. | 
The thanks of the merchants of the city of London were the gratifying reward! 
to himself, his officers, and loyal crew. 

Also that of Admiral Duncan in Yarmouth Roads, with fifteen sail of the line,| 
when the crew of his flag ship, the Venerable, 74, mounted the rigging and gave) 
three cheers, the signal of confederacy to the fleet for ** redress of grievances.” 
Six of the ringleaders were secured and brought before the Admiral, who thus! 
magnanimously addressed them. ‘* My lads, [ am not, in the smallest degree,| 


| 


_ apprehensive of any violent measures you may have in contemplation ; and. 


though, I assure you, I would much rather acquire your love than incur your) 
fear, I will, with my own hand, put to death the first person who shall presume 
to display the slightest symptom of rebelliousconduct.” ‘Turning round inme-| 
diately to one of the mutineers, “ Do you, Sir,” said he, “ want to take the} 
command of this ship out of my hands!’’ * Yes, Sir,” replied the fool-hardy 
seaman. ‘The indignant Admiral immediately raised his arm, with an intent to 
run his sword through the mutineer, but the Chaplain and Secretary staid his) 
arm from executing this summary act of just and imperious necessity at the 
moment, and in the presence of the mutinous assembly, who, but a few minutes 
previous, had given from the rigging the public and exciting signal of disaffec- 
tion. ‘The Admiral sheathed his sword, and firmly called to the crew: “ Let 
those who will stand by me ard my officers pass over immediately to the star- 
board side of the ship, that we may see who are our friends and who are our 
opponents.” Instantly was the starboard side filled, leaving the six instigators, 
of the disorder on the Jarboard side, who were immediately seized, ironed, and 
confined in the gun-room, whence they were, one by one, taken to their mess- 
berth, the seat of liberation, after having repented of their rashness, and pro- 
mised to be, in every act, all that was required of British seamen And well 
they and the whole fleet redeemed their word and character the October follow- 
ing, in their annihilating victory over the Dutch fleet. - 
“In May, 1782, a most dangerous conspiracy was formed on board the British 
vessel of war the Narcissus, of 20 guns, commanded by Captain Edwards, when 
on her passage to North America. A seaman, by the name of Wood, and fifty 
others, had agreed to rise in the night, murder all the officers, and after possess 
ing themselves of the ship, to carry her into an enemy’s port. ‘Their diabolical 
plan was fortunately discovered at the moment it was about to be carried into 
execution, by a Quartermaster, who, hearing a confused and muttering noise 
under his hammock at a late hour in the night, suspected something wrong was 
going forward; he immediately arose and acquainted the officer of the watch 


sequence of a round-robin having reached the Admiralty, stating that Corbet, 
before he left London, would not be received as Captain of the Africaine. Ad- 
miral Buller, Capt. Wolley, of the Salvador, and Capt. (the present Sir George 
Cockburn) of the Implacable, went on board and questioned the crew generally, 
and then individually, as to ‘* whether they had any charge to prefer against the 
Captain appointed by the Admiralty to command them.’ ‘They all and each 
answered in the negative, but still raising the cry of No Corbet.” 

The sense of their disaffection and its consequences—the unreasonableness 
in their expectation, that the Admiralty would cancel the appointment for their 
undefined objection—and forgiveness of their offence, were explained to them, 
if they received their Captain without any further proof of dissatisfaction ; and 


jat the same time informed, that any well-founded complaint which they might 


prefer whilst under his command would be attended to. 

The Menelaus frigate was ready to drop alongside and open fire on the 
Africaine, and a large party of Marines was embarked, or ready to embark, to 
board and promptly entorce discipline and obedience ; but the crew expressed 
their readiness to hear Capt. Corbet’s commission read. ‘The Admiral and the 
two Captaims then left the ship, bat the two latter returned on board with 
Capt. Corbet ; yet when the hands came aft, there was still a ery of *“ No Cor- 
bet.” “ They were then told that forbearance had been extended to its utmost 
point—that twenty minutes was given them to reflect on their conduct, at the 


jiend of which time a serious example would be made of them if they did not 


return to their duty. ‘The striking of the eusign was understood to be the sig- 
nal agreed on for the Menelaus to bring her broadside to bear on the ship, and 
the Marines to push off from the shore.” 

‘Sir George Cockburn with his own hand seized one of these ‘ No Corbets,” 
put him into a barge, and with Capt. Woolley’s consent was ordered on board 
the flag-ship. He then walked forward, and by a firm yet conciliatory address 
to some of the best seamen, poimting out the irrevocable fate of their shipmate, 
then being conveyed by the barge to the Salvador, should they persist in their 
conduct, he induced them to promise, that if Elliot was restored to the ship 
they would immediately return to their duty. The barge was recalled, the 
prisoner liberated, the Captain's conunission read ; and then, for the first time, 
Corbet addressed the men to the following effect : ‘1 now command this ship ; 
you perhaps expect | should promise not to use the cats. If you do not do 
your duty smartly | will flog you well. [suspect you are a set of cowards, 
afraid of a brave man commanding you. Depend upon it, | will avail myself of 
the first opportunity of enabling you to vindicate yourselves from this suspicion, 
by shoving you under the cnemy’s fire.’ The hands were then turned up to un- 
moor, and on the 24th of June, 1810, we sailed from Plymouth Sound with des- 
patches to the Governor-General of Bengal, which were understood to coniain 
orders for the immediate equipment of an expedition against Mauritius. And 
here let me ask, if 1t did not prove extraordinary nerve, and consciousness of 
right motive on the part of the Captain, and implicit confidence in him on that 
of the Admiralty, to sail immediately after such an occurrence for an East 
india voyage without any other sup in company? Nine days after we sailed, 
namely, on the 3d of July, a letter was thrown into the quarter-gallery window, 
threatening the Captain's hfe. Up to this time not a single lash had been in- 
flicted on board. ‘lhe hands were turned up at 11 h. a.m. on this day, for the 
punishment of a foretop-man, who had missed his muster in the top the previous 
evening, when we were shortening sail. When all were reported present, and 
the culprit seized-up, Corbet ordered the Marines to fix bayonets. (We had 
hitherto kept a guard of Marines day and mght abaft the mizenmast.) Up to 
this moment no one in the ship suspected that any fresh act of mutiny had ap- 
peared. ‘The Captain then read aloud the letter which had been thrown into 
the quarter-gallery, and then, drawing his sword, exclaimed, ‘ My life is in 
danger! who has most cause to be alarmed! you of my sword, of these of my 
officers, of the bayonets of the Marines, and of the laws of your country, or I of 
your dastardly threats?’ As Master's Mate, my station at punishment was on 
the main-deck, consequently surrounded by the ship’s company, and enabled to 
hear all that passed among them, and to watch them ciosely ; and never did | 
witness more unaflected or overwhelming surprise than that exhibited by the 
men on hearing the letter read. ‘The petty officers simultaneously came for- 
ward, and in the name of the ship’s company, not only declared their entire ig- 
norance of the letter and its author, but also their perfect satisfaction with the 
way in which they had been treated by their Captain. A moderate punishment 
was then mflicted on the prisoner, after which Corbet called out from among the 
men a fellow whose name, | think, was Beal, and occasionally assisted the Cap- 
tain’s Clerk in his duty ; and, afte? expressing his conviction that the letter was 
the fabrication of one man, unknown to the others, he added, *I shall take the 
trouble of reading to you, Sir, the last speech of the chief mutineer in the Te- 
meraire ; and | would advise you often to think upon it, lest you find yourself 
one day m his position.’ I have no doubt that the just and keen discrimination 
of Corbet had enabled bim to fix upon the right man. ‘The Marines were then 
ordered to discharge their muskets ; the guard from that hour was discontinyed, 
and the men and officers cheerfully and smartly performed their duty.” 


Lieut. Riou, in command of the Guardian, brought her into port without hang- 
ing the ringleaders of the men who threatened to take his life when the ship 
was in a sinking state and had the worst of characters, convicts on board, to 
control? We abridge the particulars from the narrative of the miraculous 
navigation of that ship to the Cape of Good Hope, after she had struck upon 
the ice. 

H.M.S. Guardian, Lieut. Edward Riou, Commander, on the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1789, in latitude 41 dgs., south, and longitude 41 dgs., 30 min. east, from 
an eddy wind and a strong indraft, struck on the under-water part of a mon- 
strous island of ice, from which her boats were watering with its lumps for the 


with his suspicions, The hands were unexpectedly turned up, to the surprise 


supply of the cattle on board. She struck first on the bow, then on the stern 
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by-awhich “her radder was knocked off, and her stern-frame almost-beater to (oct her gifts, yet her lavishness and prodigality have made her no_ poorer. Cie 
pieces. At this critics moment, officers retaining their spirit, fore us he ten -yolames of transtations [into German, half of which are im their 
their example and. vigarous exertions led the people to their daty, but it was} third edition, and all of them im dress and exterior worthy of theig noble. con- 
with difficulty they were prevailed on to overcome their. tirst panic, and their) tents. Lhe Neighbours,” The President's Daughter,” Nina,” Home, 
assistance to trim. and fill the sails.. The ship becoming leaky when clear of) or Family Cares and Family Joys,” ~The H Family,” “Minor. Tales,” 
the ice, laborions pumping and bailing, throwing the cattle, fodder, gram, pro-| and *‘ Strife and Peace, or Scenes in Norway,”) constitute their tithes.--And 
visions, and surplus stores overboard, was the ready expedient.to lighten her. ||they are.all connected together under the common appellation of “Sketches 
Every one on board, the Commander, officer, sailor, overseer, and convict, | frou Exery-day Life,’ a phrase which, while it. exhibits their unassuming ¢har- 
working in caramon to keep her afloat. . By 10 p. a. the water had increased to, acter, does not however, sufficiently express the. depth and richness of thei 
tive feet ; to decrease which the officers, seamen, convicts, &c., were divided in-, several contents. is Yo a 
to two watches to relieve alternately. At midnight, the water was six feet, and), A varied lite, as well as a keen power of observation, 2eem to have cadowed 
the wind a strong gale. By daylight of the 25th, a lower studding-sail fill-, Miss Bremey. with so mch a fund of expeneuce, that. she .was_ pre-eminently 
ed with oakum was got under her hottom ; and by indefatigable -exerstions the! qualified to enter as authoress te the sphere in which she now moves. free. 
leak was reduced to nineteen inches. at 11 o'clock. At noou the jeak again; secure For. such. reasons, any of her more attentive ceaders have had a 
burst out, another sail was secured ander the bottom, but without effect. Mr.) strong desire to obtain some satisfactory account of her past life and the pro- 
Riou’s hand (who with the Chaplain, Purser, and two mea, were employed get-) gress of her mind ; these wall consequently feel grateful to. the Messrs, Brock~ 
ting provisions from the bread-room to stop the leak there,) was bruised. in #0 /haus tor having suggested to the iteliectual Swede a revelation of this kind, 
shocking a manner by 4 cask falling on it, that he could render no farther as-| and proted herveply as aa imtroduction to ‘Lhe Neighbours.” To, tell the 
sistance... At six in the morning of the 26th, the water had increased to seven, truth, this gift ws not-very satisfactory, at least to those who are the most, zeal- 
feet, the mght had been terapestvous, the fore and main topsails blown to pieces| ously disposed towards the authoress, and, as they have already become ag- 
and the ship drifting entirely at. the mercy of the gale and heavy sea. No hopes quainted with her mind, they would gladly have some imformwatinn .concermng 
of saving the ship appeared to any one, human strength failed under hardship,| the events and cireamstances i which it has. become that which finds such ready, 
and the mind desponded. Safety of life in the boats was resolved on, and per-) and . honourable acknowledgment among ourselves. ‘That which we bave 
mission given by the Commander for those that chose the desperate alternative.| obtamed is but a mere sketch, concealing rather than explauung ; but, mever 
‘“‘ As for me,”.said he, “1 have. determined to remain in the ship, and shall) theless, it is still valuable, and our readers shall not be withheld from the prin 


endeavour to. make my presence. uscful as long as there is any occasion for cipal facts therem developed. 


The boats were hoisted out, and with difficulty kept from swamping. As | Bora upon a Finland estate, not far from Abo; Frederika Bremer was io her 
earliest years removed to Sweden, where her father was an extensive land pro- 
jprictor. ‘The simple life of the family glided calmly away, from spring 10 Au: 
‘tumn in the country, and from autumn to spring an the eapital city, with agree~ 
able society am either place, their time being taken up principally an the bonse- 
hold duties, in familiar readmgs, where attention was mostly directed to the 
‘German classics, .and in the practice of the arts. Each daughter of the bquse 
‘availed herself of the means of education here offered, each ane according to her 
own peeuliar taste and disposition, and painted a future glowing with all the en- 
chanunent of a lively excited imagination. It may be mentioned as character- 
istic, that our poetess in all her visions, forsaw herself a warrior heroine, 
Asad reality—a deep and bitter melancholy, (be origin of whieh, in consider- 
‘ation of her celuctance to explain it, we ean ouly surmise, here drew ke dark 
\gloomy cloud over the life of the young maiden ; for many a year.did she strag- 
igle with it, but at length she came out victorious, free and strong. ** ‘The illu- 
‘sions of youth are dissolved, the spring-time of youth is past.”” Butanew 
youth, light, and freedom have arisen in the purified soul, and with renovated 
strength she goes to the daily work which she has reeognized as her. calling. 
She began early, even. when but a girl, to write, ee is but lately that she ai- 
lowed any of her productions to be printed. “1 wrote under the impulse of 
youthful and restless feelings ; [ wrote that 1 might write. Latserly, Lhaye re- 
sumed the pen. under far different influences ;"* bat upon what these are, she is 
‘silent. On the verge of the autumn of Ife, she still delights in the same cheer- 
ful society to which she has been accustomed from her earliest spring days, and 
in the possession of a beloved mother and sister. For the future, she has no 
other wish than that shé ‘may be perféct it) her laliddrs which she has underta- 
ken, to which her former writings “form the begining.” Thus we may still 
expect many a ripe and rich offering from her, if her health remains as sownd and 
her heart as fresh as the past warrants us in assuming. 2 aes wa 
‘These revelations from the life of the authoress, give 2 key to the peculiar 
delineation and colouritig of several of the female characters in her romances; a 
high-souled resignaion, a calm and impartial contemplation of the world, a 
rising above the opposition of circumstances—the joys of the peaceful life'of a 
confiding family circle, together with a lively interest m all the noble and beau~ 
tifu! that lies beyond its sphere ; these charming qualities, which she herself ex- 
hibits, she has impressed upon those characters which have been drawn by -her 
with such vigour and success. But that which more firmly strengthens such 
qualities, that which imparts to her generous sympathy im the sorrows and joys 
af mankind, a profound knowledge of the operation of the human ‘heart, as: well 
jas the ‘calm and ‘lofty bearing of all her productions, is the deep and religious’ 


great a proportion of. provisions and water, with masts, sails, and a compass in 
each, was put into them, as the state of the gale and sea would permit ; and 
the brave Riou was as active in providing for the safety of the boats (the launch, 
two cutters, and jolly boat). as if he intended to take the opportunity of seenr- 
ing his own escape. He was, throughout, as calm and collected as im more; 
happy duties. Previous to the distressmg separation of the boats from the ship 
he wrote the following letter to the Admiralty, and delivered it to Mr. Clements, 
the Master, who was in command of the launch :— |. 
HH.M.S. Guardian, December 25, 1789. 

‘If any part of the officers or crew of the Guardian should ever survive to get 
home, I have only to say, their conduct after the fatal stroke against an island of, 
ice, was admirable and wonderful in every thing that relates to their duty, eon-| 
sidered either as private men, or in His Majesty's Service. f 

“ As there seems to be no possiblity of my remaming many hours in this world 
I beg leave to recommend to the consideration of the Admiralty a sister, who 
if my conduct or services should be found deserving any memory, their favoar| 
might be shown to, together with a widowed mother.—l am, Sir, 

Remaining with great respect, your obedient servant, 

* Phillip Stevens, Esq.” _ {Signed} E. Riov.” 

When the boats made sail from the ship, she appeared sunk down to her up- 
per-deck ports ‘The launch’s crew, after great privation and many escapes 
from foundering, was saved on the 3rd of next month by the Viscountess of 
Britannie, a French merchantinan, and arrived: in Table Bay, on the 18th ; the 
jolly-boat sunk in the gale astern of the launch, soon after leaving the ship, and 
the two cutters were never heard of afterwards. 

The Commander of the Guardian kad her orlop-deck hatches made excessivc- 
ly strong, and caulked down, which, with the casks pressing under the deck, 
was a great cause of her miraculous preservation from sinking ; but his mag- 
nanimity of mind was her safeguard and the preserver of the lives on board in 
her perilous situation. -Lieut. Riou, with firmwess and perseverance which will 
ever reflect the highest honour on him as a man and an officer, was indefatiga-' 
ble in his efforts to preserve the ship, and by his noble example encouraged the} 
remaining erew to use every excrtion in their powcr to this effect. He had not 
only to struggle against the boisterous element in which the melancholy acei-! 
dent had happened, but also to discover means by which he could divert the! 
minds of the desponding crew, worn down with fatigue, and despairing of ever, 
being relieved from that miserable situation. A sull more difficult task, with) 
which Lieut. Riou had to contend, was frequently observing symptoms of dis- 
content amongst the people ; whch were prevented#rom breaking out into open! 


jtone which gushes like’a spring, refreshing and purifying, from her immer ‘life; 


violation of his orders, by the firm and resolute conduct he maintained, and}! aid ini all her works thitrors her soul brightly before ws. 


strict discipline he supported evenin the midst of the almost insurmountable! 
diftcultes and dangers with which he was surrounded. The people at one! 
time had carried their disobedience so far, as. to threaten his life ; and had! 


absolutely completed a raft made of the booms, on which they were determined), 
to take their chance rather than remain any longer on board the ship ; fortunate-| 


ly, at the instant it was about to be launched, a favourable breeze sprung wp, 
when, with a presence of mind 
monstrances, prevailed on them to give up a plan which must inevitably have. 
plunged them into certain destruction ; and as the ers Se then in a favourable! 
quarter, he had no doubt of being shortly able to reach Yome friendly port. 

The Guardian continued driving about — the mercy of the wind and 
sea, though at times, in moderate weather, her Commader was enabled to 
keep her head the course he wished to steer ; and sometimes she was foreed 
through the water at the rate of four knots an hour. At length, on 2Ist Feb- 
ruary, 1790, to their inexpressible joy, land was discovered : and by the assist- 
ance of two whale-boats, which were sent out form a British ship lying in Ta-| 
ble Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Guardian was.towed into anchorage, 
by which the life of this excellent officer and his companions were saved from 
utter destruction. 

The Guardian was run on shore in ‘Table Bay, to prevent her sinking at her 
anchors. She was completely. stove in under the counter, and also an amazing} 
hole quite though the bows, by which the.iton and shingle ballast worked out,| 
and became more bouyant; and at her arrival at the Cape, was nothing 
more than a floating raft. Besides the Commander, were the Honourable Mr. 
Pitt, [afterwards Earl Camelford}, two other Midshipmen, the Surgeon's Mate, 
Boatswam, Carpenter, three superintendents of convicts, Miss Schafer, a daugh- 
ter of the latter, thirty seamen and. boys, and. twenty-one convicts, in all. sixty- 
one. ‘Thus showing but ten officers and responsible persons, to keep the dts- 
cordant nature of the Guardian’s crew [twenty-one of whom convicts] from 
overt mutiny and violence during the many opportunities that offered in the 
sixty days’ trial of all the various hardships in a-sinking battered ship, without 
rudder or boats, and e xposed to the heavy gales and. seas which she encounter- 


ed in the drifting -royage from the islands.of ice to the Cape of Good Hope. !|| 


FREDERIKA BREMER,. 


sed by few men. Lieut. Riou, by ht 
MOU, BY MMS ing watches,” which we would much rather call “ 


Her religion is certainly more manly than fominine in its character—~more of 


the head than of tlie heart, tint’ nevertlieless truc, sincere, and @asting.’ 


well-known work, “ Moring watchers,” of whicli two German translations 'li¢ 
before’us, and which has on a former occasion been commented upon'im this 
journal, is not so well adapted as her romances, to &hibit the peculiar tone of 
We will not deny, that even in the “ Morm- 
Morning dawns,” as they are 
termed in the Elberfield translations, there beams a “ tender, devout, nan | 
jand reverential heart,” not less thah a power of reasoning, which eniggh 
venture into the depths afd shallows of theological controversy; but ‘inher 
romances the struggle appears to have been already snceessfully terminated. 
iwhich she herself provoked, then, with honest, and, in fact, with pious zeal, but 
with insufficient weapons, she éssayed to embrojl herself in theological disputes. 
‘This attempt, however, remains as a valaable memorial of the nchness of her 
soul and heart ; and the charming warmth and animation with ‘which she de~ 
ifends the everlasting truth against the postulates and opinions of a destructive 
worldly wisdom, proves that she feels as deeply as she thinks, and that the heart 
|has made good its unulienable tights even there, where it seemed to» prejudice 
ithemi‘in abstract operations of the mind. Her devotion is, perhaps, not carried 
'to the clearness and fullness, which, among others, we so much admire im that 
richly-gifted Engtish lady, Miss Grate Kennedy ; yet she knows what it is that 
ishe beheves, wal has found it in the vital centre of all religious life. ‘The devo- 
tioii of a believing heart ‘spreads itself, therefore, through all the flowers of her 
fancy ; in all her writings the yearning of the soul for « higher world may be 
detected, and it is this which to those of susceptible hearts 1s so benefieial and 
Her piety has given her eyes for all the wonders of God in-nature, as well as 
in human life, and tias consecrated her a priestess of the religion of ‘the visible 
creation. ‘She observes and understands the mysterious and “yet distinet lan- 
guage’ of the mountains and valleys, of the springs and floods, of. plants .and 
sténes ; the rustling of the leaves, the rippling of the waters, the chi aed 
ithe lonely cricket, and ‘the song of ‘thé lark, tone sweetly ‘in her breast. 
‘pictates of tiature ‘are sd‘living, Weseriptive, and faithfal, ‘that we feel, as it 
were, at home in that country which she places before oureyes as the field of 
[the incideats ‘she narrates ; y are landscapes, which, by their exquisite 
finishing, gee their full effect. Even when she takes us to that which-is 


strange-—the scenery peculiar to the distant north, the life and distinctness of 


a 
It is but a short time since the name of this Swedish authoress first appeared 
before us, and already have several lovely créations ‘been transplanted trom her 
gerden of flowers into a German soil. “With her bountiful hand has she scatter- 
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modate ourselves to our new positioy. * * She acknowledges and praises 
and loves God in’his mighty works ; to these she does homage with devotion 
and enthusiasm, and she goes to them and converses with them as if she were 
in a loved and friendly home ; but as with a clear eye she sees him in his visi- 
ble creation, so with listening ear has she also heard his voice and the father 
word, and in this given herself up solely to his friendship. * * A deep, 
warm, and true sympathy in the joys and sorrows of others, a clear comprehen- 
sion of the woes of sighing mankind, an impulse from on high to make the re- 
deemed of Christ conscious that they are redeemed, and can become freer, bet- 
ter, happier, and more contented, beams brightly out from all her writings, and 
heightens the interest imparted by their delightful entertainment. 

And thus, in all her public works as authoress, has Frederika Bremer never 
thrown aside that tenderness of woman's nature, the want of which, not even 
the most lofty intellect could supply. She unites female delicacy and purity 
with masculine vigour, and goes, like a model, far befure her sex, the purifying, 


ennobling, and strengthening of which is the object of her dearest solicitude. | 


Her labours are directed to the emancipation of woman—an emancipation of 
the most perfect, real, and essential kind, namely, that of manners ; it Is not so 
touch the selfishness, the injustice, the tyranny, of man or his yoke, which she 
exerts herself sv strenuously to break, but it is rather the selfishness, the re- 
straint, the vanity, and the folly of the female heart ; the tyranny of prejudice 
and conceit, of inherited errors, and of all-powerful habits.—She would raise 
her sex to a consciousness of their original and unalienable dignity ; from a 
state of the most humiliating and oppressive slavery to a true freedom, and to 
that unruffled peace of mind which can only be acquired by a sincere humility, 
by aheartfelt piety, by a zealous struggle for the better qualities, and by pre- 
serving truth sacredly on all occasions, and under all circumstances. She in- 
structs, warns, and advises, less by her carnest and forcible moralizing, than by 
facts, by pictures from life, by the variety of characters, which, in greater or 
less conflict with the world, she places before our eyes. The fidelity and exact- 
ness which are observable in all the figures which she has drawn with so ready 
and versatile a hand, render her writings the better adapted to be manuals for 
the instruction of women. * * She has drawn several extraordinary charae- 
ters with singular vigour and success, but they are finished in so charming, so 
lovely, and so human a manner, that the reader, especially the susceptible fe- 
male reader, will not only be delighted with them, but will derive trom their 
study, edification and amusement, encouragement and advice. Among her fe- 
male characters are some sv exquisitely depicted, that many a young or mature 
man will breathe in his heart the wish, ‘* Would that I could have such a wife !” 
and many a young maiden or matron, ** would that [ could be like her!" And 
to animate this wish into efforts and exertions to imitate these models, and to 
awaken a holy ambition for that which is atone the true and beautiful in life, is 
the laudable object ; and certamly an object crowned with rich results, of our 
fiction authoress, who, in the admirable ability with which she has portrayed 
such rare and noble specimens of our kind, in that point of view which renders 
them so worthy of unitativn, displays not only an enviable talent, but the dignity 
of her own pure mind. Abridged from a Genuan Periodical for March, 1543. 


SERPENT HUNTING, 


AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Business connected rather with pleasure than profit had kept ine roaming for 
some months among the West India Islands, that land of magnificence and dis. 
comfort ; and from a!l that I had heard there, and more particularly from what 
came under my own observation, | can truly affirm that to Europeans in general 
it is a land replete with novelty and interest, and to writers both of fiction and 
truth, a field in which they may reap an abundant harvest of reputation. [at 
length found myself at Barbadoes, without any fixed reselution either to return 
or proceed farther on in my wanderings. In such a wavering and unsettled state 
of mind, a little matter will sometimes tw the scale. I had carried a letter to 
a gentleman of the island, with whom formed a most agreeable acquaimtance- 
ship ; and in consequence of the description he gave me of the coast of South 
America I was induced tu form the resolution of visiting, at least a part of that 
country before [ should think of bending my course homewards. Being furuished 
by him with letters to one or two individuals who might be of service tome, | 
took a passage in a ship boundto Demerara, and after a i inno degree 
remarkable for shortness or novelty, I landed there in safety. 1 w 
here to describe all I saw. Suffice it to say, that having viewed all I considered 
worthy of being noticed, | set off acruss the country to deliver one of the letters 
I carried with me to a gentleman from whose attention and knowledge I had 
been assured [ should obtaimmuch information. After a journey of some days 
[reached the place : and considering that I had been previously an utter strang-, 
er, I was received with a degree of warmth and kindness | could scarcely have| 
anticipated. ‘The estate, or rather plantation, on which I had been sv kindly) 
invited to take up my residence tor some time, and where 1 had resolved to 
spend a few weeks 1m examining the local scenery and curiosities, lay upon the 
banks of a river that comes down from the mountains of Guiana. Mr. Hemvyault 
(the proprietor) although the superintendence of his estates occupied a great 
part of his time, contrived to devote noJuconsiderable portion of it to my amuse- 
ment, Accompanied by a couple of servants, and Cesar, a shrewd and active 
negro who held the post of hupter (a personage not only useful, but even neces- 
sary to those who reside on colonial estates distant from any town, as many of 
the delicacies of the table are furnished-by him,) we made frequent excursions 
up the country, and committed occasionally sad havoc among the quadrupeds 
and feathered tnbes with which that region abounds. At other times we man- 
ned acouple of canoes, and descending the river, we employed ourselves in fish- 
ing excursions, or in taking a shot at such birds as unfortunately for themselves 
came within range of our pieces. Those who are acquainted with the general 
appearanee and topography of the northern coast of South America, know well 
that from the flatness of the country as it approaches the sea, many rivers of 
considerable magnitude divide themselves into numerous streams or canals, be- 
fore mingling their waters with those of the ocean. The deltas or islands formed 
by these streams are sometimes of great extent, consisting, like most of that 
coast, of marshy or savannah land, partly bare, and partly overrun by tall reeds 
and canes, or other aquatic plants. Ly the thick and almost impervious recesses, 
of these, reptiles of various kinds often find a retreat, from which they occasiou- 
ally emerge in search of their prey. ‘The streams are in many places frequent- 


several kinds of fish, whiel from their delicacy and flavour, amply repay the Ja- 
bor employed in taking them. 

~ [had been informed, both by Mr. H- and Cesar, that serpents of a great 
size had been frequently seen by them cross the Lagoons from one island to 
another, and that by great exertion and not without difficulty, they had succeed- 
ed nndestroying afew. I confess J had been for some time anxious to discover 
one of these reptiles’; not that I wished a close connection with it—far- from 


ill not stop || 


feeling was much heightened by the numerous stories I had heard of their fear- 
iful powers of deglutition. I had no objections, however, to view one at a dis- 
tance, “ dragging its slow trembling wre along.”’ But in all our excursions 
nothing of this kind was to be seen, and I had begun to conceive some latent 
suspicions that Mr. Heinvault and Cwsar had a little exaggerated the number 
jand size of the reptiles they had seen and destroyed. But an adventure soon 
after this befel me, which made me entircly change my opinion of their veracity 
land convinced me that their account rather fell short of than exceeded the 
‘truth. Occasionally, when pressing business detained Mr. H. at his plantation 
vr called him to a distance, and when I found time hang heavy upon my hands, 
‘Casar was always — to voluntecr his services as my guide and assistant in 
‘any rambles which I wished to undertake ; and a clever and active fellow I in- 
deed found him. He was a capital shot, and unequalled in the. success with 
‘which he contrived to hook his fish when not one would look at the bait belong- 
‘ing to another. 

One day, about two or three weeks after my arrival, Mr. Heinvault inform- 
jed me that he was under the necessity of going to a plantation distant about ten 
miles, and as the way lay partly through the woods and trackless savannahs, he 
'was obliged to take Cesar with him, he being the only one on the estate who 
had a thorough knowledge of the way, and who, from his dexterity and address 
proved a useiul and agreeable attendant. He added, that he should be back 
early in the afternoon, and that if I wished to take a stroll, or go on the water, 
lany of the rest of his people should be at my disposal. After Mr. H. had 
‘rode away, I strolled about the plantation an hour or two, looking at every thing 
to amuse myself ; but getting terribly wearied with doing nothing. I told one 
of the people to get the lines ready, for it was my intention to go out a-fishing 
for some time, the day being rather warm and sultry for enjoying a shooting ex- 
cursion. 
| These being soon ready, I likewise sent formy gun, and declined the offer 
he made ty attend me, I pushed out into the stream and dropped slowly down 
ithe river. The current being very slow, | was a while in reaching the place 
where theriver branches off into a number of streams. I guided my canoe into 
one of those in which I had formerly been along with Cesar, rer f where our 
‘sport had been very good. ‘The stream in general was not above eighteen or 
jtwenty feet. I“ paddled my light canoe” up and down this, trying to get a shot 
‘at some of the beautiful birds which often frequent these lagoons. But the 
birds were scarce and shy. Fatigued with this unsuccessful sport, I set the 
lines, and paddle ford about some time. I drew them up; but whether they 
‘had not been baited as well as Casar used to do it, or whether the fish were 
jas shy as the birds, I cannot tell ; but after a few trials I got tired of this sport 
likewise. Thinking I would be more successful elsewhere, | proceeded about 
ja quarter of a mile farther down, and set lines. By this time the day had be- 
‘come exceedingly sultry and oppressive. Seeing there was no prospect of a 
shot, I took off my stockings and shoes, and bathed my feet in the water, and 
‘working my canoe to the other side, I laid my gun ready loaded for a shot up- 
ion the benches, and stretched myself a-longside of it, waiting till it was time to 
‘draw the lines which I had set. In this position I fell asleep, overcome, as I 
Suppose, by the heat of the day, and the fatigue I had undergone. 

, I know not how long I may have slept ; but 1 was roused from my slumber 
‘by a curious sensation, as if some animal were licking my foot. In that state 
‘of half stupor felt after unmediately awaking from sleep, I cast my eyes down- 
ward and never till my dying day shall I forget the thrill of horror that passed 
through my frame on perceiving the neck and head of a monstrous serpent cover 
ing iny foot with saliva, preparatory, as immediately flashed upon my mind, 
to commencing the process of swallowing it. I had faced death in many shapes 
—wvn the ocean—on the battle-field ; but never till that moment had i conceiv- 
ed he could approach me in a guise so terrible. For a moment and but a mo- 
ment, | was fascinated. But recollection of my state soon came to my aid, 
and I quickly withdrew my foot from the monster, which was all the while 
iglaring upon me with its basilisk eyes, and at the same moment I instinctively 
igrasped my gun, which was lying loaded beside me. ‘The reptile, apparently 
disturbed by my motion (I conceive it had previously, from my inertness, taken 
‘me for «a dead carcase,) drew its head below the level of the canoe I had 
just sufficient time to raise fiyself half up, pointing the muzzle of my piece in 
‘the direction of the serpent, when its head and neck again appeared moving 
backwards and forwards, as if in search of the object it had lost. The muzzle 
of my gun withma yard or two of it; my finger was on the trigger ; I tired, 
‘and it received the shot m the head. Rearing up part of its body with a hor- 
irible hiss, which nade my blood run cold—and by its contortions displaying to 
‘my%sight a great part of its enormous bulk, which had hitherto escaped my no- 
tice—it seemed ready to throw itself upon ine in its monstrous coils. Dropping 
my gun, by a single stroke of the paddies | made the canoe shoot up the stream 
out of his reach. Just as ] was escaping, | could observe that the shot had 
taken effect, for blood was beguning to drop from its head. But the wound 
appeared rather to have @uraged than subdued him. Unfortunately all my shot 
was expended, otherwise 1 would most certaimly at a respectiul distance, have 
given hum a salutauon of the same kind as I had just bestowed. All that I 
have deseribed passed m a imuch shorter time than | have taken up in recount 
ing it. 

ia I went up the stream with all the velocity 1 could impart to the canoe, | 
heard the reeds, among which the anual was apparently taking refuge, crashi- 
ing under its weigh. | never once thought of the lines I left ; but hur- 
ryiug as fast as the canoe would go thro the water, I was not long im reachin 
the landing-place before Mr. Hemvau’ts house. Hastily mooring the canoe, 
jumped ashore, aud hurried up to the house where I found Mr. Heinvaule, who 
had just arrived. You may be certain-I lost no time in communicating to him 
the almost miraculous escape I had made, and the wound I had inflictee on the 
animal. ‘ In that case,’’ said he “it cannot escape ; we must immediately go 
in search of it ;” and instantly summoning Cesar, he told him to get the guns 
ready, and to bring two of his fellows with him. * If you choose to assist us 
in finishing the adventure you have begun, and to have a second adventure 
with your novel antagonist, we shall show you some of the best and most dan- 
gerous sport o.r country affords.” I protested that nothing was further from 
iny imtention than staying behind, and added, that had not my shot been expend- 
ed, we should not have parted on so easy terms. * In general,” he said, ** it is 
very dangerous to attack them at close quarters after being wounded, as they 


ed by birds of the most variegated and beautiful plumage, and the waters afford) become extremely infuriated ; and there are not wanting msiances in which life 


has been sacrificed by doing so. But we now take such precaut.on in approach- 
ing them, that it is next to impossible that any accideut can happen.’’ Just 
as he finished saying this, Cesar re-appeared, himself armed with a club, one 
of those who followed him carrying a weapon of the same kind, while the 
other was armed with a weapon similar to a bill-hook. This Mr. Heinvault told 
me was to clear a road among the reeds if the animal should have retreated 
among them ; the club being reckoned the best instrument for a close encounter. .. 


it. The little I had seen of them had given me an aversion to them, and thisy 


We were soon seated in the canoes, gliding down the stream as fas: as acouple 
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of pairs of brawny arms could urge us. In a short time we reached the spot 
where my adventure had happen The small part of the bank not covered 
with reeds, bore from its sanguine hue, evident proof that the wound the anitnal 
had received could not have been slight. Exactly opposite this the reeds were 
crushed and broken, and a sort of passage was formed among them so wide, that 
a man could with little difficulty enter. Mr. Heinvault commanded a halt, to 
see that the arms were in proper order. All being right, we listened attentively, 
in order to hear if there was any noise which might Brees ustoour enemy. No 
sound howeveg, was heard. One of the negroes entered first, clearing with his 
bill-hook whaftver obstructed our way. He was followed by Mr. Heinvault and 
me with our guns ; while Cesar and his fel'ow-servant brought up the rear. The 
reeds were in general nearly double our height and at the same time pretty close. 
However, we easily made our way through them, partly assisted by the track 
which the serpent had evidently made. 

We had penetrated, I should suppose, about thirty yards, when the fellow who 
was in advance gave the alarm that we were close upon the animal. Mr. Hein- 
vault ordered him behind, and advancing along with me, we saw though the reeds 
part of the body of the monster coiled up and part of it stretched out , but owing 
to their thickness its head was invisible. Disturbed, and apparently irritated by 


our approach, it appeared from its movements, about to turn and assail us. We 
had our guns ready, and just as we caught a glimpse of its head we fired, both of 
us almost at the same moment. 
could not have take effect ; but what did take effect, seemed to besufficient ; for 
it fell, hissing, and rolling itself into a variety of contortions. Even yet it was 
dangerous to approach it. But Casar who seemed to possess a great deal of 
coolness and audacity, motioning his master and me not to fire again im the direc- 
tion of the animal, forced a way through the reeds at one side, and, making a 
kind of circuit, came in before it; and a few repetitions of this gave us the vic- 
tory. We could now examine the creature with safety. We found that a good 
part of our shot had lodged about its head and neck, and would probably have 
proved fatal to it, evenif we had left it to its fate. I confess it was not without 
a shudder that I handled and examined it, when I thought how nearly I hades- 
caped from furnishing it with a meal. 

‘e set ourselves to work, and not without difficulty did we succeed in drag- 
ging the huge carcase to the edge of the stream, and in embarking it in one of 
the canoos, to which it formed a pretty fair loading. It was not far from sunset 
when the expedition landed onthe bank near Mr. Heinvault’s house He soon 
got sufficient assistance in conveying the carcase up, and in depositing it ina 
place of safety. On measuring it, we found it to be nearly forty feet im length, 
and of proportional thickness. Mr. Heinvault informed me that it was the lar- 
gest he had seen killed, although he had often seen others under circumstances 
which convinced him that they must have been of a far er size. 

It was not untill was seated at late dinnes, that I felt myself a little over- 
come with the unusual exertion I had undergone on so sultry and oppressive a 
day. But as the evenmg wore on I completely recovered ; and never do I re- 
coliect spending a more agreeable one. The adventure, however, and the con- 
sciousness of my escape, must have been deeply impressed upon my mind ; for, 
during some mouths after, I often started from my sleep with the cold sweat 
upon iny brow, imagining myself crushed and expiring in the embrace of a hor- 
rid reptile. 


ANCIENT NINEVEH. 

We aunounced, a short time since, the interesting discoveries lately made, by 
M. Botta, at Nineveh. A letter has since been received by M. Mohl, which en- 
ters more into detail. Other letters may shortly be expected, which we hope to 
be enabled to lay before our readers. The drawings and descriptions referred 
to, will appear in the Journal de la Socrete Asratique. 

Mossul, April 5, 1843. 

You are aware that I have for some time caused excavations to be made in 
the neighbourhood of Nineveh, in the hope of discovering there remains of mo- 


From the obstruction of the reeds, all our shot! 


numents, or inscriptions, which, by maltiplymg our means of comparison, may! 
enable us to decipher those cuneiform inscriptions, which, as yet, we are not able) 
to read. We were at work a considerable time in the great mound opposite the 
site of the present village of Niniowah ; but as [ found nothing there but bricks, 
aud insiguiticant fragments, | removed my workmen to the neighbouring village 
of Khorsabad, and they have already sent several bricks with cuneiform in- 
scriptions. My workmen have, indeed, discovered there the remains of a mo- 
nument, rendered remarkable by the umber and character of its inscriptions. 
I send you, to-day, a summary description of all that I have beeu enabled, as 

et, to disinter (for the whole is buried beneath the mound ;) and I add some 
hastily executed drawings, together with a copy of several inseriptions. As | 
was recalled to Mossul on business, I was only able to remain one day at Khor- 
sabad, and several would have been required to copy all that my labourers had 
disinterred. I shall return when the works are sufficiently advanced to enable 
me better to understand the whole of the monument, and shall reuwain a sufti- 
cient time to write a complete description. , 

The village of Khorsabad, or Khortabad, or Khorstabad (for the name, which 
is certainly not Arabian, 1s pronounced m all these ways,) ts distant about five 
hours of caravan journey to the N.E. of Mossul, on the left bank of the little 
river called the Khanser. It is built on a mound stretching from west to east ; 
the eastern extremity rises into a cone, which is said to be artificial and mo- 
dern. This information, however, is doubtful, as my informant has a house at 
the top of it, and probably fears that my excavations may undermine its founda- 
tions. The eastern extremity is forked, and on the northern extremity of the 
bifurcation it is that my ee Soli have found the very mutilated remains of 
which I am about to speak. 

Beginning at the top of this wall, my workmen immediately discovered the 
lower portion of two parallel walls, separated by a platform of six métres m 
width ; the extremity of the walls is level with the slope of the mound, which 
proves that the wall is incouiplete on this side , the remains are about two and 
a half métres from west to east ; they then turn at right angles, but close 
to each other, leaving between them a space of no more than two metres tweu- 
ty centimétres, a about three métres long, at the extremity of which 

e walls again turn at. night angles, one to the north, the other to the south 
We have not continued: the excavations northward, but southward we havel 
found that the wall, after proceeding three metres thirty-two centimetres w that 
direction from which it set out. This will be better illustrated by the plan. _ 

As the mound rises towards the east, the wall acquires height in that direc- 
tion, and I have been gratified by finding all the suriace covered with bas-re- 
hefs, curious inasmuch as they evidently illustrate some historical fact. In de- 
scribing these, I shall commence with the wall on the north side ofthe platform, 


starting from the extremity. Where the scriptures begin to be distinct, I can 
make out a warrior, with a coat of mail and a helmet, falling backwards pierced 
with a lance ; behind him are two archers in the saine dress, shooting in an op- 
posite direction to that taken by the lance. When the wall retums at right an 


‘gles towards the south, it is covered with a bas-rehef, of which I send a draw- 
ung. At the corner is a fortress formed of two towers with battlements, on 
which are two persons very disproportioned, one raising his hands to heaven, 
the other hurling a dart. More towards the south are two archers, kneeling, 
'with pointed helmets and coats of mail: the one shoots an arrow in the direc- 
tion of the fortress; the other raises one arm, and in the other hand holds an 
instrument, of which I send an exact representation, but the use of which | 
cannot ascertain. Behind them are two archers standing upright, shooting to- 
wwards the fortress. These figures are about three feet high, drawn oddly, but 
\wanting neither in nature nor spirit: the whole scene is surmounted by a cu- 
‘neiform inscription, so dilapidated that | despair of copying it. From what | 
‘assume to have been the probable height of the wall, much of the inseription 
must be wanting. I have copied all 1 could of the inscription, because a single 
historical name would explain the bas-reliefs. In the passage, the north wall 
presents a figure three feet in a of which I send you a drawing. More 
jeastward are the remains of a colossal figure, which must have been, at the 
least, eight feet high : the legs are well drawn, and appear to have been covered 
in front with defensive armour: after this figure the wall turns northward, be- 
yond which we have not excavated. 

The wall, south of the platform, presents five figures looking eastward ; be- 
hind them a figure which has lost its head, but which appears to have had wings. 
‘The wall then turns northward, presenting a bas-relief which I have copied, re-" 
presenting a man with a sword in his belt, and holding in his hand a long stick, 
who appears to be pushing before him a woman holding a purse; in front of 
these is a woman, holding by the arm a naked child, preceded by a third woman, 
carrying a leather bottle or bag over her shoulders. It appears to me, that al! 
this side represents prisoners made in the expedition pourtrayed on the other 
side. All these figures are three feet high, and surmounted by cuneiform in- 
scriptions, also mutilated. 

On the opposite side there are two figures, in different habiliments, one three 
feet high and complete, the other colossal but mutilated. Southward, on leav- 
ing the passage, the wall contains the lower part of four colossal figures, clothed 
‘in long robes with fringes delicately sculptured. On the outside of the solid 
‘enclosure there are four others more richly dressed. 
| The platform is paved with flagstones, and on each side is an oblong hollow, 
four inches deep, semicircular towards the east, square towards the west, of 
which [ cannot divine the use. hig?! sores 4 is paved with one large stone, 
covered with a cuneiform inscription, of which I subjoin as exact a copy av he 
numerous fractures in the stone allow of. I shall try to keep all the fragments 
‘and join them solidly together. I ought to remark that the characters appear 
jto have been encrusted with copper, if I may judge by some remains, still 
found. As the monument was evidently incomplete as far as | have described 
jit, 1 caused a well to be sunk m the direction and afew paces in from of the 
north wall. J was right : for my workmen discovered at once a wall with twe 
‘very remarkable colossal figures 84 feet high, quite complete, saving some frac 
tures, The first is a bearded figure marching eastward, and carrying, m his 
hand, a coffer or cage. Before him is a woman with her hair gathered up into 
‘a knot behind her head ; her robe has straight sleeves ending at the elbow ; it 
fits close to the figure, 1s largest towards the bottom, and beautifully plaited 
like the saya of the Spanish ladies. The wrists are adorned with bracelets 
‘clasped by two asps* heads, which appear to be biting each other. In one hand 
she holds a large baton or sceptre, and (what ts more remarkable) she wears, in 
her girdle, along and large sword with a richly carved handle. ‘hese two fig- 
ures are in good preservation, and I should have drawn them had not my exca- 
vation been as yet too narrow to allow of it. The figure of the woman has 
only three cracks, and as wothing is wanting but the ear, it will be desirable to 
preserve it. It ts, as far as I know, umque. I should observe, that these fig- 
ures, although they have been so long under-ground, still bear evident warks of 
colouring, both in their robes and hair. The female figure appears to bear the 
insignia of royalty. 1 fancied that this was the last figure im this direction, but 
immediately before her the wall turns at right angles, indicating perhaps the 
jend of the monument, and there we can trace the feet and lower part of the 
jrobe of a woman dressed like the one preceding. The upper part ts, unfortu- 
uately, wanting. The style of these sculptures and the species of vestments 
resemble those at Persepolis ; it seems to me, however, that there 1s more spi- 
rit in the figures and more of anatomical knowledge in thedrawing. The mus- 
icles of the arms and legs are very well marked, and, in fine, these bas-reliefs 
bear favourable testimony to the taste and skill of the sculptors. 

My description is incomplete, but [ shall soon be able to send a more detail- 
ed one. I am continuing my excavations, and with the more interest, as I think 
they are the first which have brought to light monuments of the umes when 
ancient Nineveh was still im its glory. The mound is filled with fragments of 
sculpture and inscriptions, all of which I have carefully preserved, in the hope 
of joining them. In this way | have already united some fragments of a colos- 
sal statue of a woman richly clothed, with earrings and rings ~* en kholkhal” on 
ner legs. I have found besides several fragments of sculpture of a black cal- 
careous flintstone, delicately worked, but as yet nothing complete. A hundred 
paces from the village | have found a kind of altar (if altar it be) with triangu- 
lar cippus, surmounted by a round platform. The angles are decorated with a 
lion's paws, well carved, «nd the whole has an air so Greek that I should have 
fancied it of Greek origi, did not the periphery of the platform bear a cunei- 
form imscnption, which I have copied. There 1s no hollow on the top, and no- 
thing to show that it was employed for fire. It may be the base of a column. 
{ am informed that there is another near it, much injured, which | shall visit on 
my return, hoping that it will aid me to complete what is wanting in the in- 
scription. 

It is tame that I should speak of the construction of the monument which I 
haye described, which is not the least remarkable thing connected with it, and 
which is similar to nothing else that I am acquainted with. It is built on an 
area formed of one row ot large bricks bearing inscriptions ; below this layer is 
one of fine sand six inches thick, lying above another layer of bricks strongly 
cemented with bitumen. ‘This sand 1s evidently placed there mtentionally, for 
it hasbeen brought from the Tigris, but | know not tor what purpose. ‘This is 
not all; the walls are formed of large, flat tiles of amarble like gypsum, such 
as we find near Mossul ; between these tiles there are layersof earth, and thus 
the whole exterior of the masonry is covered with sculptured tiles, while all its 
interior is filled with argillaceous earth. There 1s no appearance of this being 
the result of the decomposition of unbaked bricks, for of this we find no traces ; 
but my workinen tell me that the earth has been mixed with lune, which hard- 
ens it, and that this method is still in use in Mossul; it appears, nevertheless 
less darable, and contrasts strangely with all we know of these primitive monu- 
ments. pressure of this earth, before the passages were filled, has bro- 
ken the bas-reliefs in pieces, and as we excavate they would all fall did we not 
in @ measure prop them. These stays, however, will only last while we are 
working, and the monument will inevitably perish if the French government de 
not furnish me the means of preserving the more interesting portions, 
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For the American. 
“THE WANDERING SOUL;” 
Or, a Voice From tHE Attic to J, 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the Soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate.”’-—Spranisu StupEnt. 
* Life is real! life is earnest ! , 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
‘ Dust thon art, to dust returnest,’ 
‘as not spoken of the Soul.” a} 
Voiwxs.or tue Niaur. 

It was might! Summer winds blew gently. J was in the open air, the free 
unclouded sky glittered with gems above my head. [breathed indeed fhe air 
of life. Musing onthe vast depths of the Creator’s power, and asking vainly 
the nighbty winds what am 1? When a low, sweet, plaintive voice, fell upon 
my ear, sv gently, so like the fancied songs of heaven, that my very pulse 
stood still—life seemed ebbing—my blood ran chill ; it was an agony of sweet- 
ness—a strain too purely musical to he of earth. Breathless’ and awe-struck 1 
listened to these words : ess 


Father, father, Jct. me be, 
_A guide to frail mortality ; 
Father, father let me glide 
Softly, to some maiden’s side. 

To some sinless child of clay, 
Let me impart one holy ray, 
Father, let me guide her flight, 
‘Through the world’s short baneful night. - 


She shall own, for she shall see, 
The holiness that dwells in thee ; 
And her heart by guidance mine, | 
In purity will all be thine. (3 

IV. 
Weeks I’ve wandered in the air, - 
Hear then father, hear my prayer, 
Help, oh! help this. Soul to. be, 
A tenant of mortality... 


Like the last rays of the smiling sun, its music lingered over my rapt spirit, 


till faint and low its dying sigh was blended with the summer breeze—thus)|_ 


passed away the woice of the soul. Mine was fascmated. 1 could not dream— 
I could not sleep—the words “ Father hear my prayer,” forever rung in my 
ear; my heart beat with new yearnings. ‘ I felt—I knew I had a soul, 
and I trembled, the poor weak clay trembled, as the first consciousness of im- 
mortality swept through it—and spoke within, I felt was under the sway 
of a mighty master whose hand could guide where it listed.._ I did not considex 
it to be like the lone, sad soul wandering in air, sighing and praymg to cheer} 
the glimmering lamps of some sunless child of Earth—an image of its crea- 
tor. No! my heart had been too full of guile—I feared the soul's contamina- 
tion, for such things had been. The mirror, reflecting heaven in the heart of} 
man, had become dim, and blackness and sin held now the sway. I was in 
the bloom of youth, the spring-time of life, the flowers and the weeds had 
grown up together, forno watchful gardener had separated them—but from this 
hour I became a man, disburdened of the dust and dirt of the world’s selfishness. 
I lived not for self alone, though as yet I had found no one on whom to lavish 
my better feelings. No one to love—to trast—to let me drink from the purity 
of her inner being the sweet waters ot hallowed sympathy ; man seemed harsh, 
and woman cold. Yet I was happy. Ever sighing for communion with that 
wandering soul, I would return, in the lone, night-fall hours, to the grove of the 
unseen minstrel. And fancy, with her delusive power, would. bring her,to my 
side, and together we would look upon the sky and its ever smiling tenants.| 
Oh! there was bliss in this! calm, holy bliss! Where would not imagination 
lead?—o’er what sunny path would the soul not travel and drink in the music 
of the spheres? Smiling were all the fields over which we rambled, and green 
and cool, and shady and pleasant, were the deep groves in which we rested ;—- 
to Elysian lands were all my visits made, for I had early taught myself to shun 
the dark, treacherous gulf of the stormy side of life. I have said that the stamp 
of youth let lingered’ on my brow, who then can doubt the bliss T found in 
ravings such as these, weak though they were! ‘They were brief, short lived 
as the summer flower whieh they left me. But the memory of the last night | 
visited that grove will never die. No! it is a green spot on the barren desert 
of life, whereon I lay my aching head yet find no rest. Listen, I would speak 
of it. Every being counts his own small world, and a few tenants, perhaps un- 
worthy, become the mass; the mighty River of Humanity is rolled into the 
arms of a dozen or twenty individuals, and we boldly style them--The World. 
Well, the world had been unkind to me ; those who should have folded me’ to 
their hearts and shed a kindly sympathetic tear, forsook me ; those who should 
have lent a smile of love to cheer my dawning manhood, bruised me. No look 
of tenderness met my eyes, iny dreams of happiness were blighted, trodden to 
the earth—the tree that should have waved its parent branches o’er my head 
withdrew its shadow, and met my look of love with one of scorn. Houseless, 
homeless, sad and lone, I sought a home on the free earth, made the brooks and 
the hills, and the trees, my household gods ; and the deep vault of heaven my 
roof. Once more I rested on the spot where the sweet notes of the soul fell 
upon my ear; but oh! how changed. No more my fancy flew to sylvan bow- 
ers. The air was soft and holy in its purity ; the heavens were one unclouded 
sheet of blue, it was the brightest sky I ever gazed upon; but it woke no song 
of love in my heart—my spirit was wrapped in gloom—my cup of bitterness 
was full ;—-low unearthly wailings, borne on the breeze, echoed within, and 
something murmured, poor foo] ; poor fool, Where now has thy strength fled * 


| Terribly distinct catie the knowledge that ‘life was not that night r 


knew there was a dark valley on'the earth, where uo. spring Howers bloomed or. 
were warmed by the summer sun of purity, I was alone jn.the shadowy night, . 
my energy was crushed, and all.was changed. .Night.hung.on my smile, 


morning of joy had passed away. raised-my eye to Him whose tight could. 


chver, and f bréathed a prayer. No sonnd'woKe the repose of nature. © Silently 
I prayed, and calm fell upon me. ‘Soft and sweet sleep came o’er me. I 
dreamed a bright, bright dream ; none can know it—no! none Bave the soul 
that slumbers not im dreams. ‘That voice:again *thrilled to’ my- heart; 1 knew. 
‘its cadence well, though the plaintive tone had gone, and -joy’s glad note had 
succeeded ; that song addtessed iny soul—and thus she’sang. 


I. 
stars are out, the night is dark, 
Brother listen, Brother mark ; 
_ "Thy slumbering pupil heard me sigh 
light the in Maaiden’s eye. 
Yes ! on one dewy summer's eve. i 300 be: 
He heard me Sigh, he heard me grieve 
In Sorrow’s melancholy. tone, ins) 9 
The fate that bade me live alone. pitiesil 
He knew the song was-notofearth 
And foolish fancy, then gave birth To 
‘To dreamy bliss, and imaged joy— 
Be thine the task, to wake his ey. 
Forever present is the strain’ 
‘That fell upon his youthful brain, 
Night on, Night on, he hears my song, ~ 
Hear me, Brother, this is wrong. “ 
By our love, our souls attaching, — 
By our lonely nights of watching, —_. 
By our first sweet Zephyr kiss, 
_ I charge thee, bring him happiness, _ 
_ Vi 
left a maiden fair and pure... 
_. Slumbering on her couch secure, 
Brother well] know that she... 
In loving him would happy be. 
Now that you my wishesknow, => 
Happy to my home I go. 


Longer now f dare not dwell, 
In this secluded sylvan dell. 


She, for,whom, tho’ not in-vain, 

Oft I suffer grief and pain, 

Slumbers ; and I must away, 

wake her, at the dawn of, day. 
_ Again I awoke and gazed around. me:_ All was still, What said that voice ! 
Walk humbly and fear not, was answered in my heart. I rose. up and, blessed 
the Song of the Sou). I bade a last farewell to the grove, and rested with a 
stranger. Morning dawned ; I left my native village and its pamfel memories 
behind. Years have rolled away, but I am not as then. I love, ‘4 bright Smile 
plays o’er my heart ; I ama not alone, friends circle me ; thé sad soul is found 
—pleads for me, and | am happy. Another year may pass... It will cheer me 
still, though the heart speak not clearly. Oh! how-vain are earthly longinge; 
how weak is man when not strerigthened in goddness. Adieu when the year 
has gone out we will speakagain, 


SHOCKING PARENTAL BRUTALITY. 
On Saturday week, Geo. Wheatley, a remarkably fine and intelligent bey, 
between nine and ten years of age, was placed at the bar of the, Worship-street 
police-office, before Mr. Broughton, charged by his father, Richard Wheatley, a 
carpenter, residing im Charles-street, Hackney-road, with rebbing bim of a hle. 
This case excited great, interest, and exhibited one of the most astonishing sys- 
tems of punishment practised by a parent on his own child we ever remem 
to have heard of. si os 
Policeman K, 361, stated, that on the previous, night, about half;past, eleven 
o’elock, he was called to by a man who had hold of the prisoner by the arm, and 
who stated that his father wished to giye him in custody for robbing bim. He 
went to the father's house, and inquired of him if such were the case, when be 
replied in the atfirmative, and charged him with stealing a file. He, therefore, 
The father stated, that he was a widower, his wife having died between three 
and four years ago, leaving him three children to ide for, the. eldest “en 
of ‘43, the prisoner, who was the next eldest, and another child of seven. 
prisoner was a very bad boy, and was constantly robbing him.of ..his ..tools,..of 
which he had stolen a quantity at various times to the value of between £5.and 
£6. On the preceding day he had stolen a file, and feeling compelled to check 
such conduet, he had given him ito custody forthe theft, 6 6 
The little culprit, whose head was scarcely visible in the deck, was then lifted 
on to one of the benches to enable the magistrate to seehim, and =. |: . ‘ 
Mr. Broughton asked him why he had stolen his father’sfile! = 4) 
Boy—I didn’t steal it ; 1 took it to file the chain off my leg. 
‘(his curious answer naturally led to further inquiry, when the boy stated, in 
an artless manner, that he lived with his -father, his mother havi ; died four 
years-ago ; his mother, when she was alive, behaved very kindly to -but his 
tather since her death had treated him very cruelly, and. frequently got intexi- 
cated. His father was in the habit of chaining him up for and. days’ to- 
gether with two chains and a large padlock. He commenced this ill treatment 
about five or six months ago. - He (the boy) had been at: —— ‘when. he 
came back at three o'clock in the afternoon his eldest sister told his father of. it, 
and the latter tied his arms behind his back with:a thick: rope and turned him in- 
to the yard. After tugging at the rope for several hours he succeeded in .get- 
ting loose from it, and slept all night in the water-closet, Some. days after-a 
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been clearly proved to his entire satisfaction, that the fat 
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boy told him that he was going te Chelsea, and asked him to go with him; he|| 


consented to do so, and #t being late when he ‘got back, and being afraid his fa- 
ther would him, he slept with the other boy. Whente went m doors in 
thie morning, his father took-himup stairs, and driving a targe nail into the bed- 
ost, fastened him to it by 
o¢k, and kept him so fastened for a week, undoing it at mi 
bed, and securing him in the same way m the moring.- 
lock were very heavy,-and made his ankle so swollen and sore he could scarcely 


to let him go to 


stand on his feet. ‘His father at last took them off, and he: remained at liberty for | 


several days ; but'the street door bemy open one afternoon; he went out to play 
in the street, when hw father fetched him in, and chained him up in the same 
way again fora fortnight: He was they set free, and remain 
time. At this period gentleman nained Harrison lodged in his father's 
house, in a very bad state of health, and one Saturday mght he died. ‘The boy 
saw’ lita die, aud saw his goods and corpse carried out of the room. A few 
days after alad named Singleton persuaded bum to go with bum to Chelsea or 
Futham, he could not tett which, which he did, and when he came back at might 
with Singleton, his father took nm into the room in whieh the old gentleman 
had died, and having driven a nail into the floor, fastened ‘him by another and 
larger-chain than the other, with the padlock before mentioned, secured round 
his legs; to the nail, and left him in the empty room by himself for seven days 
and nights; his leg was very sore, aud he was dreadfully foghtened on account 
of the eld man having died-m that room. His eldest sister cried very much to 
see him so treated, and he asked -her to get hum his father's-large chisel, which 
she did, and they together succeeded, with great difficulty, mm prising the nail 
from the boards. Just as they had done-so his father came howe,-and know! 
he would beat him with # thick strap-wihich he kept seaked im 
out at the top part of the house, onto a wash-house, and thence down a —— 
waterspout into the yard. His father caught him as soon as he got down, an 
took him back into the dead man’s room. He then drove four large nails mto 
‘the boards, and throwing him on his back on the ground, fastened each of his 
limbs to one of the nails by means of two chains, and in this position kept hun 
for nearly three weeks, with only an old sack to lie on, and without the ability 


to feed himself; he felt very sore in the back all this time, and the pai was) 


reatly increased by several rusty nails which were sticking out of the boards 
rdnning into his flesh. (‘The child threw himself back into the dock and satis- 
factority Ahoivel how this was done.) During’ this time his Bistet, who was 
constantly crying/oh éccoupt of his treatment, fed him with, bread and butter 
and watcr, breaking the former up into small pteces, and putting them inte his 
mouth. He had had small quantities of meat three times Fesing the three 


weeks. His sister at last got some of the nails up fer him, and brought him), 


the file he was charged with stealing, with which he filed himself free trom one 
of the chains and got loose. The holes of the nails he was fastened to are now 
to be seen in the boards. His father caine home when he got loose, and gave 
him in charge to a policeman. 
have thrown: the chain and file into the pond near the house, run away, and 
slept in the carts all night. He said he could read and write a little ; he had 
only had. two pieces of bread the size of bis hand to eat the day before, and 
nathing to eat up to the time of his examination ou Saturday. — 

Mr. Broughton ordered the boy’s leg to be examined, and Grove, the gaoler, 
took off his little sock and exhibited his leg to the magistrate ; the lower part 
was very much inflamed and swollen, and the ankle appeared to be twisted, as 
if it had been driven out of its place by the pressure and weight of the cham 
and padlock. Its exhibition drew forth the exeeration of all who saw it. One 
of the chains and padlock were produced by a constable ; the former was an irop 
chain such as a Newfoundland dog would be secured with ' and the latter just 
such a padlock as would be placed on the outer gates of timber yards and such 
like places, 

A policeman stated that he had frequently seen the boy running about the 
Hackuey-road with the chain on his leg. 


Mr. Broughton reprimanded hun for not mentioning that ¢ircuinstance before , 
it was his duty, when he saw such an exhibition, to have mterfered and given 
information of it. 

The policeman said he had mentioned it to a brother officer, but not knowin 
anything of the cruelty that had been practised on the child, he: did not fee 
warranted in interfering. 

The father partially adutted acting im the manner alleged by the child, but 
said he did not think he had chained him up more than twenty times. The boy 
was an idle boy, and he thought the punishment he had inflicted would improve 
him, and keep him in doors. The boy's story was exaggerated, as he had said 
he began to punish him six months ago, and he (the father) was sure it was not 
more than three months since he first used the chains and padlock. He had 
sent the boy yonmn one his ep death occasionally, but te cared for 
nothing but playing in the streets with other boys. H¢ repeated his statement 
about the child taking his tools. 

The boy was questioned by the magistrate and officers with respect to this 
charge, and he admitted having once taken three nails, which he had given to 
anether boy; but it did not appear that he had taken the tools with any other 
intention than to play with them, and that some might probably have got lost 
in consequence. 

The worthy magistrate then put some further questions to the father, and his 
answers to them substantiated the chief allegations m the boy's statement. 

‘Mr, Broughton said, with respect to the charge against the child of stealing 
the file, he should at once dismiss it, as it was wholly without foundation ; but 
with respect to the father’s conduct, he could hardly find words sufficiently 
strong to express his indignation at it. Of all the brutal 
conie before Him, he had never witnessed one so thoroughly unfeeling. It had 
he had not only chain- 

y. with heavy chains, for a period of three months, 
cruelty scarcely credible, he had absolutely shut him 
As to the child be- 


ed the boy up almost mi 


up in a dead man’s room to add terror to the punishment. 


ing a bad poy, it would have beet next to a miracle, with such barbarows treat- 


‘ment, if he had been in the slightest degree otherwise. It was the worst case, 
without exception, he had ever heard of; and had he not witnessed it, he could 
not.have believed a.parent could act in such a manner to his own child. _ 

_., The worthy magistrate then ordered the father to be placed at the bar, and 
the little fellow having answered the necessary questions as to the nature of an 
oath in the most satisfactory manner, the boy was sworn 'to give evidence agaist 
his father. ' They were ‘then removed to the deposition-room ; but before the 
child's evidence was taken, Mr. Vine, the chief clerk, ordered him to be plen- 
tifully — with refreshment, and the eagerness with which he devoured tt, 

bore ample 


testimony to the truth of one part of his statement—that he had had 


y- 
ven the father was at the bar, Mr. Broughton ordered ‘him to find 
ad oenin of £20 each, to appear again in the 


— 


he chain and pad- | 


If he had succecded im getting out, he would, 


course of next week, and directed the officers to take the boy to the workhouse 
of St. Matthew’s, Bethnal-green, with a request that the parish officers would 
take care of him till his evidence was again wanted, but on no account to give 
tina up to the father. He also ordered the constables to thoroughly examine 


wchain secured round hisankle witha targe tron pad-|\the premises, and make every requisite inquiry among the father’s neighbours. 


Liverpool paper. 


Miscellancons Articles. 


|| IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, CHIEFLY THE WORK 


I] OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 
so for some | 


| It as a most remarkable fact, if you will pardon me for indulging in a general 
reflection, that ull lately all great discoveries and unprovements in agriculture 
javem to have been the produci of the very earliest infancy of mankind. Who 
cau tell, my lord, when that mstrument that lies at the basis of all clvilization, 
ithe plough, was invented! Who can tell when man first called in the partners 
jof his labour, the horse, the ox, the cow, the swine, the sheep, and took them 
lunte profitable alliance with himself! If you could find out who was the shep- 
lherd that first caught the wild dog, and taught him to help and tend the flock, 
lyou ought to rear a monument of brass or a marble cenotaph to his memory— 
ja higher monument than was ever raised to hero or monereh. Who knows 
where the cereal grains pr the esculent roots were first cultivated! There is 
but one of them, as you know, the potato, of whichthe history is known—all 
ithe rest. retire back into the darkest antiquity.. They were cultivated at a ume 
jwhen your ancestors were roaming over the morasses of the now beautiful, free. 
land merry Eugland—(cheers)—when ours ancestors were roaming painted sava- 
pes through the land. Aye, aud whenthe Remans and Grecks were living on 
ibeech nuts and acoms —{Hear, hear.) lt seems, infact, that, in reference to 
ithe progress of agriculture, mankind has followed that curious law which Mr. 
‘Owen alluded to at the council dinner yesterdav—toe law that governs the 
‘rumurating animals inthe wopics. He pointed out to us most beautifully that 
ithe rumimating animals there have a lasge fat lump between the shoulders. 
|| This is enn and grows inthe first five months of the year, when there ts 
iplenty of food, and they get along with the hump as well as they can through 
\the seven succeeding months of scarcity. So it seems with mankind with re- 
ispect to agricultural discoveries. Iu the very infancy of the race, they get this 


| large fat hump between the shoulders ; and fur 3,000 years they lived upon 
Niele or nothing. else.—(Cheers and laughter.) ‘The very plough that we read 
\\of am Virgil we may now see m use 1 the south of Europe. We see it still in 
ithe hands of the peasantry as we discover it in bas-relief on the sculptured re- 
mains of antiquity. It isa most pleasing fact, that this revival of the great 
art of agriculture in these latter days of the world isthe work of the Anglo- 
Saxon race of which you have spoken. . It bas been lefi to you, and if you will 
||permit me to say to us, living as we do in this ungemial climate, beneath these 
| Weeping skies (the rain was at this moment descending in torrents, and the ob- 
|!setvation was loudly cheered), it has been left to us tudo that which not Italy 
‘nor Greece has been able to do with all their sunny climate. Yes, and it is the 
}want of those tropical luxuries, those enervating breezes of the south, that has 
given you, that, that gives us, that hardihood, that perseverance, that industry, 
jthat resolution, that are worth all the spices and all the the gold of the tropics. 
—(Cheers.) Yes, it ts this that enables you to make that boast in which I hope 
‘you will permit me, for my country to yoin— 

** Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, 

And souls are ripeved in ournertheru skies.” 
Mr. Everett, atthe Royal Agricultural Meeting. 


PUSEYISM. 


The imtense and universal interest now felt in the subject of Puseyism, will 
ensure an eager perusal of a brief statement of the circumstances under which 
lit originated, and the position it now occupies. In the year 1833 the Rev. 
Dr. Ross, of King's College, the Rev. Mr. Perciwal, Dr. Pusey, and two or 
| three other clergymen, met m the house of the first-named reverend gentleman, 
, when talking over the progress of Dissent, and the unpopvlarity and even prac- 
ne neglect into which high chureh principles had fallen of late yeurs, they 
‘came to a resolution to form themselves into a society, though without any for- 
|mal organisation. to use their utmost efforts to revive and bring into practical 
jrecognition the class of principles to which we have referred. ‘The celebrated 
“Tracts of the Times " had their origin in the meeting in question. ‘These 
tracts appeared at irregular tervals, and were published at prices varying, ac- 
cording to the quantity of matter, from twopence to sixpence. ‘The tracts soon 
attracted general attention, froim the startling doctrines they adyanced ; and as 
the tendency of all of them was to exalt the authority of the Church, and in- 
crease the importance of the clergy, by mvesting them with a special sacredness 
of character, the new class of opinions made rapid progress among them. Every 
jsuccessive tract became bolder and bolder in sts tone, and approached nearer 
and nearer the doctrines of the Church of Rome. The principal writers were 
\Dr. Pusey, the Rev. Mr. Ward, the Kev. Mr. Williams, the Rev. Mr. New- 
jman, and one er two others. The series proceeded till it reached No. 90, which 
so openly and strenously advocated Popish principles, that the Bishop of Ox- 
ford felt called upon to interpose his authority, and put an end to the further 
ipublication of the tracts. e last of the series, No. 90, created a deep sensa- 
tion, especially as it was scon discovered that it had contributed to make se- 
veral mdividuals go openly over to the Church ef Rome. ‘The doctrines now 
held by the Puseyites, who are sometimes called ‘lractarians, so closely resem- 
ble the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, that there can hardly be 


arerits who had’ ever! /said, on most points, to be any essential difference between them. 


Among the points to which the Puseyites attach a special importance, is the 
assumption that all the clergy of the Church of England, in common with those 
of the Church of Rome, have descended in a direct line from the apostles. This 
is what 1s called apostolical succession. They also maintain, that all children 
baptised by the Established clergy are regenerated when the water is sprinkled 
jepdn them; but they refuse to recognise the baptism of the tinisters of other 
denominations, as baptism at all. ‘They hold, that there is no hope of salvation 
‘for those who are without the pale of the church. They denounce the Refor- 
mation, and look forward with eager desire to a umor between tie Church of 
Bagland and the Church of Rome. They maintain, that the church has an av- 
thority above that of the state ; and that the sovereign and the senate are bound 
to submit to'the dictum of the church. They lay but little stress on those doc- 
trinal matters which the evangelical clergy in the establishment regard as essen- 
tial te salvation. They attach much greater importance to the writings of the 
fathers than to the narratives of the inspired evangelists and the epistles of the 


apostles. They hold, indeed, that the Scriptures ought not to be read at all 
4 the jaity, unless accompanied b pe 


a exposition of their meaning to be found 
in the Book of Common Prayer. ‘They virtually reject the atonement, and: set 
as fanaticism what is regarded by the other parties as the religion of the 


| 
| 
bail, 
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converted, when conseerated by the elergy, into the actual flesh and blood of 
Christ, and that the sacrament constitutes a kind of continuation of the atone- 
ment of Christ on the cross. It is for maintaining these two latter points, in the 
Cathedral of Oxford three weeks ago, that Dr. Pusey has been convicted of 
Popish heresy by a board of divines, and sentenced by the Vice-Chancellor to 
two year’s probation from preaching within the precincts of the University. 
The board of divines, six in number, separated without coming to a formal de- 
cision ; but they afterwards severally gave in their decision, and were unani- 
mous in their condemnation of the sermon, as advocating heresy. 

Dr. Pusey has entered his protest against the decision of the board and the 
sentence of the Vice-Chancellor, on the ground that he was not heard in his 
defence, and that the objectionable parts of his sermon were not specified, A 
requisition, signed by about sixty members of convocation, and bachelors of civil 
law, has been forwarded to the Vice-Chancellor, r uesting him to point out the 
objectionable gw in Dr. Pusey’s sermon. The Vice-Chancellor has refused 
to comply with their request, though, before passing sentence, he furnished Dr. 
Pusey privately with the grounds on which he condemned his sermon. The ser- 
mon, it is understood, will be published in a few days, and will, doubtless, excite 
interest. 

Puseyism has made extraordinary progress in the church within the last three 
years. It is calculated that out of 12,000 clergy in England and Wales, 9,000 
or three-fourths of the whole, are deeply tainted with it. In Seotland, again, 
the whole of the episcopal clergy, with the exception of three or four, are de- 
cided Puseyites. In Treland, ao, heresy is making alarming progress. It is 
calculated that the majority of the bench of Bishops are more or less deeply 
tinged with it. Those of the prelates who most openly advocate Puseyite 
principles are the Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of London, and the Bishop of 
Oxford. Among the churches and chapels in London in which Puseyite prac- 
tices prevail to the greatest extent, will be foand Shoreditch church and Marga- 
ret-street chapel, Oxford-street. In the latter it would be difficult to perceive 
any difference between the form of worship and that observed in a Roman 
Catholie church. In many of the Puseyite churches and chapels daily worship 
has been established, and in all of them, we believe, the sacrament is adminis- 


taken up a deserter. He declared his name to be Antonio Alivers, a native of 
Aosta, in Piedmont, and that he had received his discharge, with a peusion of 
200f. a year, from being subject to frequent fits of mental alienation. ‘The au- 
thorities left him temporarily in prison. There he remained until the allied 
troops entered Coblentz, in 1814, when an order was given to send him and 
others to a depét of French prisoners. ‘This he strongly protested against, de- 
claring that he was not a French prisoner, but an Italian discharged from the 
service. Inthe course of the next year, his father and uncle arrived, and ob- 
tained his liberation, and took him with them on their way home. At a little 
distance from Coblentz, he suddenly quitted them, and returned to the prison, 
requesting permission to be allowed to resume his former quarters. This was 
allowed, with full liberty granted him to go out when he pleased. Notwith- 
standing this permission, he never left his cell for 28 years, and during that 
riod never asked for light or fire, no matter how severe might be the cold. He 
spent his time im making hair rings, ivory thimbles, box paper-cutters, and other 
little objects, which he sold to strangers who came to see him. He was 71 
years old at his death ; and, having never cut his beard, which was very long, 
and of exceeding whiteness, and being of lofty stature, he had a most venera- 
ble appearance. He died worth 1,100 thalers (about 4,000f.) which he had 
saved during his imprisonment. 

Art-Unions.—The following statement of the amount realized by the three 
principal art-unions in the empire, during the first three years of their existence, 
will surprise those who deem Ireland unable to subscribe liberally for any thing 
but the repeal rent :—London, first year, £489 ; second year, £757 ; third year, 
£1,296 ; total for three years, £2,542. Scotland, first year, £728 ; second, 
£1,270; third year, £2,072; total, £4,070. Ireland, first year, £1,235; second, 
£2,330; third, £3,903 ; total, £7,468. 


AGENTS WANTED 
In every State in the Union and in the British Colonies, to whom a very 
liberal discount will be allowed. A fine field is open for active men to obtain 
subscriptions for this popular Journal. Address the Publishers, with referen- 
ces, post-paid. 


== 


tered weekly. We understand it is likely the subject will be soon brought be- 
fore Parliament, and the question to be determined will be, whether a Protest- 
ant country ought to be called on to pay from £6,000,000 to £7,000,000 a-year' 
to the Established clergy for inculeatmg Popish principles, and observing Popish 
practices, in their places of worship, in entire disregard of the solemn engage- 
ments they came under at their ordination, to maintain the Protestant religion. 
of the land. London paper. 


Foreign | Summary. 


A provincial paper says, “Ireland never yet displayed the filling of a more 
wer or a larger wheat crop than the present season is fast preparing for the 
sickle.” 

It is said that in England and Wales the value of household furniture is 
£130,000,000 ; wearing apparel, £16,000,000; and of plate, jewels, &c. 
£31,000,000. 

Nearly one million persons have passed through the Thames Tunnel since it 
was opened on the 25th of March. 

A project is talked of, for a passage by the Elde to the mouth of the Elbe, at) 
Domitz, by which vessels might go from the sea to the Baltic, without passing. 
the Sound. 

Mr. Templeton, the vocalist, has been in treaty with Mr. Simpson, the mana-| 
ger of the Park Theatre, New York, for an engagement. His terms are £50) 
0 week, four benefits, his passage paid there and back, and an engagement of, 
orty weeks secured to him. 

“White thread gloves,” says the Leicester Mercury, ‘ may be bought in 
this town at a penny per pair!” 

The Danish papers mention, that the collection of pictures and marbles be- 
longing to Thorwaldsen has been opened to the public at Copenhagen. It is 
rumoured that the whole collection is to be presented to the city after the sculp- 
tor’s death. 

Usrron Hinrs.—Never enter a sick room in a state of perspiration, as the 
moment you become cool your pores absorb. Do not approach contagious di- 
seases with an empty stomach; nor sit between the sick and the fire, because 
the heat attracts the thin vapour. 

The model of the aeriel steam-ship has proved its capability of flying around 
the large room of the Royal Adelaide Gallery. Those who have an interest; 


in the machine really seem to be in earnest in their intention to bring it into 
practical use. It is set down as a demonstration, that, as a model of some 12Ib. 
weight can be made to fly about 90 feet zm doors, a machine, similarly constructed, 
and 3,000\b. weight cannot fail to travel from 30 to 100 miles per hour over every 
part of the face of the earth. 

Macready embarks in the autumn for New York ; and it is expected that he 
will remain in the United States until the commencement of the ensuing sum- 
mer. Until he takes his departure, we understand that he means to endeavour 
to recruit his health by a total abstinence from professional labour. The sum 
that he has sunk at Drury Lane Theatre is something beyond £8,000; but the 

reater part was expended at the outset of his undertaking, in January, 1842. 

e has left all the appointments of the theatre in the best state, scenery, ma- 
chinery, and wardrobes, so that any person who may follow him will have occa- 
sion to lay out a very small sum. When he entered the house, the whole of; 
the appurtenances were valued to him at between £800 and £900. Now they 
are worth five or six times that sum. 

‘Tne Huncerrorp Suspension Brince.—Our remarks on this pile, or rather 
series of piles, have had the effect of causing the lay-on of an extra man, and 
it is now a positive fact that the structure is several feet out of that mud which 
the parties concerned appeared at first to be sticking in. On the Middlesex side 
there is a structure which looks like a turnpike, four or five stories high ; and 
we understand that there is already a resident director, who, by putting his legs 
on a stool at high-water, is able to manage throughout the day without getting 
his feet wet. On applying the other day, we were told he was “ busy with the 
board,” and when we looked through the apertures we saw him eating his din- 
ner, which is the only board he has yet been busy with. Punch. 

A Veteran Prisoner.— There has just died, at Coblentz, in the prison called 
the Convent of the Carmelites, a man known by the name of * the old French- 
man with the white beard,” confined there 32 years, of which 28 were volun- 
tary. In 1811, a soldier of the 20th Regiment of French Dra s was dis- 
govered asleep, with his head on his knapsack, in the forest of Coblentz, and| 
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We rejoice to perceive by recent Euglish papers that a strong feeling of ab- 
horrence has arisen, and is still rising, against that mistaken and mischievous 
code of honour by which individuals arrogate to themselves the right to redress 
what passion, prejudice, or pride, too often considers a wrong, or which, if really 
such, they have no authority. to take into their own hands. The evils of Duel- 
ling are so numerous, the absurdity as well as wickedness of the custom is so 
manifest, it is so confessedly—even by duellists themselves—the offspring of 
fear, fear of the ridicule or animadversion of man, whilst it unhesitatingly braves 
the commands of God, it is so utterly devoid of argument in its favour, that we 
cannot help wondering how it should have continued from the days of its bar- 
barous origin, increasing in strength as those who practise it increase in refine- 
ment. What is a still greater anomaly, it is practised in a greater degree by 
those who are concerned with the legislature which every where declares its il- 
legality, or by members of the martial services, where it is expressly forbidden, 
that it seems to us, as if mankind were governed by the spirit of rebellion at 
once against common sense, the laws of the land, and the commands of the 
Creator himself. And whence is this folly and wickedness? Is it for redress 
of wrongs? The law is strong enough for that, or if there be not a provision 
for the case, a due representation can produce one for future use. Is it for ven- 
geance’ God himself has said “* Vengeance is mine,” and we cannot take it 
out of his hand without an actual expression of doubt asto either His will or His 
power. Besides, how does the revengeful man know that he will succeed in at- 
taining the wished-for revenge’ How often is injury added to injury through 
the successful arms of the original wrong-doer? Nay more, in the heat of re- 
sentful feelings may it not happen,—has it not often happened—that the chal- 
lenging party is to blame, or that the fancied offence is of so trivial and ridicu- 


llous a nature that cooler reflection would have made the parties ashamed of the 
'ltransaction altogether! But the cartel has been presented, manly bearing (!) 


requires that there shall be no withdrawal even on conviction of error ; there 
has been no shame in the committal of a fault, but there must be infamy in its 
acknowledgment, and thos one, perhaps two, persons are hurried into the pre - 
sence of their Maker 
‘ With all their imperfections on their heads,” 

when, perhaps, both would gladly have arranged matters upon the basis of 
common sense, if they had not been afraid of the pitiful opinion of wrong-head- 
ed society. 

We are the more solicitous to press this subject upon our readers, because 
the United States have reached to an immense, though unenviable, notoriety 
thereon. France was always remarkable for the thin-skinned quickness of her 
people with regard to this mistaken code of honour; but Frenchmen were al- 
ways nice in preserving what they considered to be etiquette in their duelling 
encounters. This was bad enough, but what shall we say of the sanguinary 
duels of which we read daily in the journals of this continent? Whether we 
consider the vindictive spirit in which revenge is prosecuted, the weapons to 
which resort is frequently made, or the terrible catastrophe which too common- 
ly is the termination of the affair, it is impossible to contemplate it without pla- 
cing the combatants on the same grade as the Indians upon whom they affect 
to look down. Nay worse ; for in looking at the progress of the duelling sys- 
tem as now conducted, we find that it has not the poor apology of a high and 
ardent spirit, quick to seek redress without waiting for reflection, but cautiously 
and skilfully endeavouring to become the party challenged, because there is an 
advantage thereih in the preparations-for the deadly encounter! Is not this 
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a murderous purpose Undoubtedly it is ; and even the mistaken code of ho- 
nour can have nothing to urge in defence of such conduct. 


‘north of Spain are shewing symptoms of disaffection ; and this too to the only 


native Spaniard who during the last half century has exhibited talents for go- 


Would to heaven that we could hear of an association, on this side of the vernment and desire for order and tranquillity. We trust that bis military re- 


Atlantic, having the purpose to put down a system so barbarous in itself, so af- 


| sources are equal to those of his mind, for then e‘hmust eventually triumph ; but 


flicting to innacent families, so {subversive of all law and good citizenship, so) h:s present labours are those in which he experiences vicissitudes,—to-day in the 


directly offensive to Him who says * Thou shalt not kill’ Would it were pos- 


sible to load with odium and disgrace—without which, we fear, other means will 
be useless—all who practise or uphold it! Public opinion should rise up against 
it; degradation and loss of caste should be its immediate and permanent con- 
sequences ;‘ the fear of earthly position should be held over the heads of those 


who regard not divine censure and command ; Ivrawy, infamy alone can cure a 


disease so deeply-rooted, and we would call on all who have a regard to good 


morals and true religion to combine to put down this social curse and disgrace 


of achristian community. 


The particular act which has occasioned the attempt to establish an associa- 
tion in England for repressing the evil of duelling, is the death—perhaps the 


A 


murder—of Col. Fawcett ; the details of which are of course well known. 


London journal makes the following forcible and spirited appeal on the occasion, 


with which we shall for the present conclude. 

“ But why was this act of blood committed ? 
remedied? Nobody can tell. There has been som 
between the antagonists on some money transaction. 


Nobody knows. 


as a bullet the faculty 


of clearing up the account! has it made the wronging party the right! has it 
It has only showed that 


cleared the character of any one? Not in the least. 
one of the parties could kill the other; and for this purpose a sou! is sent naked 
before God, in the very act of defying his commands 
be in any country? 
whose proudest boast is that it holds the faith of the Scriptures in its purity ! 
If paganism was never guilty of this atrocious stain—if the bravest people ot), 
the ancient world, the romantic Greek and the daring Roman, never dreamed of]! 
it, as either a stimulant ora sign of national courage—if it originated only in 
that dark and bloody superstition which, making religion the sanction of every 
vice, insalted the justice of Heaven, by annexing its judgment to the chances 
of the sword, until the monk and the hired champion settled the price of life 
together, and the trade of the assassin grew out of the abominations of both | 
is it not time for Christian England to raise her voice against this direct insult 
to all justice and all humanity! Why does not the church come forward to de- 
nounce the crime’ Where are our bishops?’ Why do they not command their) 
clergy to preach against it! Where are the gatherers of public meetings on a 
hundred purposes not a hundredth part so important ! Where is the Association} | 
of which we have heard so much? and why are not the authorities of the church 
called upon to protest in the most solemn and decisive manner against a custom 
which is a crying evil in the sight of God and man? y, we ask, are not our 
bishops forward in the extinction of this sport of blood and misery '” 


| 


The English journalists are very busy just now, respecting the Repeal ques-| 
tion and the condition of the ministry. There are few who praise the forbear- 
ance of hostilities which seems to be the policy of Sir Robert Peel, and the 
many are indignant that he does not immediately, with a strong force, put down 
the “ Rebellion.” ‘There is no rebellion! There is a strong demonstration—} 
and, as we have before said, we believe a dishonest one on the part of its leader 
—of a desire for change in the administration of the Irish government ; but the 
demonstration, though noisy, is as yet peaceable ; and although it is necessary 
to watch it narrowly, the government have no right to oppose it physically. The 
Agitator thus far has played his cards well, and keeps within the verge of the 
law ; how long he will be able to do so, from the pressure of circumstances, can- 
not be ascertained, but he will at least strenuously endeavour to be the last in 
striking. We think Sir Robert Peel sees this, and that being conscious of the 


What has it 
of some words 


Why should such things 
hy should they be tolerated for a moment in a country 


leause their betters must be served before them. 


ascendant, to-morrow all but overcome. The condition of Spain is aseribed by 
different writers to many different causes; by some, to the workings of the 
(Carlists and the priesthood, who undermine where they dare not attack ; by 
others, to the gold of France and the intriguing of Queen Christina ; and again, 
by others, to the Republican spirit which has crept into the midst of the Spanish 
population, forming a heterogeneous mixture with their habits of submission to 
arbitrary monarchy. It is probable that all these contribute to produce the 
chaos of which Spain is at present made up, and we opine that, such ts their 
‘moral, social, and politieal condition, that nothing short of a general convulsion, 
‘terminating in the ralership by a strong and vigorous hand, can bring her to any 
thing like permanent tranquillity. Spain is m a kind of effervescence, some crude 
notions of liberty have found their way into the mass of benighted ignorance into 
which she has so long been plunged, and, like a little leaven in a large quantity 
lof dough, it is fermenting wheresoever it is spread. Let the skilfal workman 
jlook to it, and all may go well ;—neglect it, and the batch may be spoiled for 
lage. 
Republicanism is a quality fit only for communities whose souls are free, and 
\who have been reared under free institutions ; and it is as dangerous a principle, 
applied to Spain as it is, as civil liberty would be to negroes who do not even 
understand the term much more its essence. In the expanding and enlarging 
leircles made on the surface of water when a plunge has been made, the more 
jenlarged the radius the more attenuated is the line of circumference. It is 
thus with the republicanism of France commencing in 1789, the circles made by 
that plunge were broken in a northern direction by the recks of the free govern- 
ments and vigorous administrations, but in the south the ripples flowed on en- 
larging their space but diminishing their energies, until they disturbed without 
removing the defective systems of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Internal vigor 
however has assisted in part and gradually, and the whole will be put in order 
sooner or later. 
There is a class of politicians who are disposed to scout a project whilst it is 
either in embryo or unexecuted, but who are among the foremost to laud and 
magnify it when brought to a fortunate conclusion. Among such are those 
whose virtuous indignation was raised against the attacks upon the unoffending 
Ameers of Scinde, and who could nevertheless insult the Beloochees by the re- 
flection that they must retire from their pleasant places near the banks of the 
Indus, and put up with the miseries and privations of sections farther West, be- 
‘There is no doubt that the war 
in Scinde requires a little of the gloss of Erpedienc y in order to justify it in the 
eyes of mankind ; and, if it be viewed as a political move the expediency is 
manifest enough. ‘The advantage, the comfort, the improvement of millions is 
intimately connected with the free navigation of the Indus ; the resolution that 
this river should be opened throughout its whole navigable extent grew out of 
the conclusion of the Affghan war, and the necessities of Western India, and 
as proofs have been both numerous and manifest that the people bordering 
west of the Indus are incapable of good faith, unwilling to improve, and preda- 
tory, restless, and violent, it is evidently for the good of all nations to restrain the 
freebooters within proper bounds, as well as to open new and valuable marts for 
commerce, opportunities for science, scenes for benevolent purpeses, and fields 
for the dissemination of religion, to the people of every civilized country. 


necessity of excitement on the part of the Repealers, he believes that old devi- 
ces will become stale, and that O’Connell will either lose his present giddy 
height, or be obliged to ascend still higher and lose his balance. 


As for the rumour that the Premier has an idea of abandoning the helm of 
Change his 
course he may,—Sir Robert has done that sort of thing before, but he would 
His colleagues—aye some 
of the wisest among them—are eager for coercion, and we are as much pleased 
as surprised that he steadily resists their importunities. From the time that he 
took office he was aware that Ireland would be the chief difficulty of his ad- 
ministration, it is fair therefore to suppose that he has given the subject deep 
We sincerely like all that we have yet seen of his con- 
duct in that particular, and have confident trust that he will bring the matter to 


Government at this difficult crisis, it is ridiculous to think of i. 


not risk his political character by such pusilianimity. 


and careful attention. 


a satisfactory conclusion. His health however may sink, through his labours, 
and we earnestly hope he may be physically able to bear up, to the end. 
Among the incendiary writings, tending to hurry England into domestic hos- 
tilities, there is an imaginary conversation between the Premier and the late Wim. 
Pitt, in which the latter is made to say that “all attempts to break off the 
Union are high treason.” This is a foul and wilful musrepresentation. Any 
man or any body of men have the right to take peaceable steps to effect altera- 
tions in the laws and forms of government of their own country, which may be 
thought either injurious or defective, and, as an abstract question, it was as 
much high treason to etlect the Union as to dissolve it. The good policy is the 
real point. The writer of the imaginary conversation alluded to—which is in 
the London Britannia of the 8th July—goes the length of making his hero say 
that he indicted Hardy, Thelwall, and others for high treason, sixty years ago, 
merely through his determination to put down their exertions, although he knew 


that they were not guilty of the crime, and would be acquitted. Strange notions, 
these, of justice and government! ‘They cannot tell greatly in our day in favour! 


of ultra-tory policy and good faith. 
The position of the Regent of Spain, Espartero, is at present a very difficult 
one. Not only the provinces on the Mediterranean coast, which were never re- 


markable for peaceful deportment or loyalty of disposition, but also those in the 


We are aware that this is somewhat like advocating the doctrine of doing 
evil for the hope of good ;—a detestable maxim with which we are far from con- 
curring. We are only pursuing the reflection which we lately maze, that it is 
in the very nature of things for mind to triumph over matter. The civilized 
must and will obtain dominion over the savage, and, however moralists may de- 
claim, and abstract reason argue, to this conclusion they must come at last. The 
same moral necessity—or political expediency, if the term be more applicable 
—which drives the Ked Man to the West of the Mississippi, compels the Be- 
loochee to retire from the plains of the Indus. We can almost imagine that we 
see the finger of Providence in the matter, and view it, together with the affairs 
of China, as the commencement of a grand developement in the plans of human 
advancement, and the progress towards the consummation of earthly things. 
Scince will be subjugated and secured, and from hence may be dated the es- 
‘tablishment of tranquillity in India, so far at least as so large a dominion can 
by good Government, be retained in tranquillity. 


In the course of the debate on the Marquis of Clanricarde’s motion respect- 
jng the dismissal of Irish magistrates, to which we alluded last week, Lord 
Brougham found occasion to speak, and it is remarkable how pertinaciously'that 
captious and ilf-natured nobleman adheres to his dislikes, and seizes opportuni - 
ties to give them utterance. It is well known that he and Sir Edward Sugden 
were so greatly at variance, that when the former became Lord Chancellor the 
latter used civilly to “ beard him” even on the bench. It may well be suppo- 
sed that Lord Brougham treasured up these griefs, with the fall determination 
that they should be returned ; and the following remarks of his lordship, which 
in the main are worthy of record, shew that Sir Edward Sugden is by him 
“freshly remembered.” 

Lord Brovenam could not su a motion calculated to cast censure upon 
the first judge in Ireland, as if in the present state of that country the course 
he had taken were unjust and unconstitutional. It was quite true that the Lord 
Chancellor had in a letter accidentally given a bad reason for a very proper act ; 
but this in the present state of Ireland should not be too closely scrutinized. 
‘He had no doubt but there was monstrous e rations in the accounts of the 
inumbers who attended those meetings, but that did not at all affect the argu- 
ments, for, whatever might be the numbers, the ebject was to excite terror 
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Phe financial portion of the agitation was well worthy of cousideration, for it, 
was difficult. to snow or surmise what might become of the enormous sums of) 
money collected, . It might all be expended in advertisements, agency, Kc., or 
in paying off the debts of the “body,” though debts it had none, but no  ac- 
count wae given of the mode in which those sums wére experided, and litle cou-, 
fidence could be placed in magistrates who became parties to an -agitation of 
which this formed so-suspicious a characteristic. The noble lord also expressed 
his. sympathy. for the present position of the Orangemen of Ireland, whose con- 
duct had been exemplary, refraining from all demonstrations, and remaining per- 
feetly quiescent while the whole country was agitated by their antagonists. The. 
noble and learned lord then defended the temperate course pursued by the Go- 


The Act of the New York. Legislature to iucorpgrate the “ Washington 
Monument Association,” has been well and promptly followed up by the mem- 
bers. of the Corporation ; a wmaguificent design has been formed, one which, 
while it will commemorate through all times the greatness and the virtues of 
the distinguished Son of America,—the boast and pride of human nature—will 
be likewise an ornament to this city, a choice specimen of the state of the Arts 
at the present day, and a practically useful erection. This grand monument, 
which will embrace Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, will be in form of a 
Pentagon, and the material of the structure will be of Granite—every way ap- 
propriate, being mative and lasteny—the building will contain a Picture Gallery, 
a Library, Public Hall, and other appropriate apartments ; it will be highly or- 
namented within and without, and the building wil! be perhaps the highest in 
the world, being upwards of four hundred feet in elevation above the surface of, 
the ground. ‘fhe character of the architecture will be of the florid gothic, giv- 
ing an air of grandeur. and solemnity befitting the subject. The expense of 
this grand structure isto be defrayed by voluntary subscriptions of the citizens, 
towards which those of one doilar and upwards. will be received. 

» We have often thought that the great State of New York was somewhat 
tardy in giving public expression of Reverence. for the deeds and memory of 
Washington, and are glad to sce that noble amends are now about to be made 
for the delays. This public monument, therefore, will be at once a proof of 


taste, liberality, and patriotisin.. 
Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


‘The third Single Wicket Match of the Series which we have had octasion to 
notice, will take place on Thursday next, at Camden, Mr. Ticknor will be op- 
“posed hy Mr. Wright of the St. George Club. — 


~~ -Oricxer.—The Cricket Match between eleven of the Garrison and Staff and 
-eleven metnbers of the Kingston Club on Friday the 28th ult., came off accor- 
dingly—and terminated in iavor of the Garrison players, with 21 rans im their 
favor. The weather was most propitious—and a presence of a few of the fair 
sex anda large concoutse of spectators gave additional life to- the animated 
‘seene: the very fine Band of the 23d Fusileers attended on the occasion. 

© The'Return Match was played “Tuesday, the Ist of August, and terminate 
in favor of the Kingston Club, with three wickets to go down. 


ts Che Drama. 


t 


Gauvex.—The termination of the French engagement enables the 


active proprietor of this charming place to bring forward his English Vaude- 
ville company; and well selected it certainly is, being a vast improvement upon 
that which played a few nights at the beginning of the season ; the performan- 
ces also consist of the genuine one-act vaudeville, so generally full of action 
and incident and so replete with wit and sinartness. This company is under the 
direction of Mr. Johx Sefton, so well known in the ranks of light comedy, and 
who takes parts himself in the performances. Mrs. Hunt is also engaged ; she 
was deservedly admired whilst leading in female characters at the Park Thea- 
tre. Besides these are Mr. Davenport, av actor whom our Philadelphia frieuds 
almost idolize on accouut of bis good representations of “ walkiug gentlemen,” 
and Mr. Vaché, who is highly spoken of as an actor. Miss Reynolds a great 
favourite, is likewise one of this establishment, the whole forming a very ‘sufli- 
sient.streugth. But besides these, the excellent band which was so greatly ad- 
mired, during the French operas is retained, and contribute their full share to the 
elegant amusements of this garden. ‘The Vaudevilles are only performed twice 
in each week, the remaining four nights of each being occupied by the wonder- 
ful Ravels. 

‘Cuatuam Tuxstee.—The performances of the Elssler Brothers at this house 
are the theme-of all praise, on account of their agility, strength, and grace. 
Their performances being brought into dramatic plot adds interest to the amuse- 
ment, ag giving a auity and plan which keeps up attention where short and dis- 
tinct efforts would be likely to weary. ‘They draw greatly, as indeed might be 
expected.—Mr.. Walcott also is engaged here at present. 

‘Tasarre.—We are glad to perceive the note of pre- 
paration for resuming the ever fresh and delightful entertainments for which 
this‘theatrical establishment is so celebrated. ‘The brushing up, cleaning, and 
painting seems to say “we'shall soon be ready for you,”—and each passer-by 
seems to reply ‘the sooner the better.”’ + 


flusicand MAlusical Intelligence. 


It isa melancholy reflection that no man can rise to a high pitch of eminence 
without calling tp a set of moshroom enemies; whose delight is either to lessen) 
or entirely to deny his merits, and who find a iniserable satisfaction in the idea 
that they. aunay, him. . A set of miscreants aed he 

“ Who hate the excellence they cannot reach,” 


done mvre towards the cultivation of good taste in music, and more towards 
encouraging . the study of its principles, than any other professional man now 
living, is. being earped at by a clique, who lashed to madness by disappointment, 
and bursting with envy that he should be found the honoured associate of such 
men as Spahr, and otheys the first masters of modern times, accuse him of be- 
ing a hanger-on, a Boswellian, taking by reflection the brightness which he ean- 
not put forth of himself.. ‘They cannot bear that one “ bred and born a gentle- 
man,”’ .highly educated, and not intended for the profession, should take rank 
over those whe have been bred to nothing else than the science which was with 
him but an accomplishment. Miserable, grovelling envy. They insinuate that 
only the professors ef the Old School lean to him. Can they pay him a greater 
professional compliment ? The old professors judge from experience, whilst the 


'|young pronounce from passion and prejudice. ‘The elegant, lucid, and eloquent 


lectures of Professor Taylor are the theme of general praise both in England 
and elsewhere, and those who cannot “ go and do likewise”’ can at least en- 
deavour to level downwards, though they are unable to ascend. 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
’ Paris, 30th June, 1843. 

There is nothing of a very mteresting nature among us since my last letter ; 
for although Giacomo Rossini has returned to Paris, that illustrious Maestro re- 
mains silent and does not even dream of giving any new chef d’euvre. It has 
been said of late that his health has suffered, and that the object. of his journey 
to Paris was to undergo a |ithotomic operation. . 

Not having anything to communicate to you worth the trouble of doing so, 
I shall neither speak of our Musical publicatious nor of our Parisian Theatres, 
but shall forward you a réswmé of what is said in the German papers concern- 
ing Donizetti's new opera. Maria di Rohan’? was. represented at Vienna early 
in the present month, and never was success equal to the new triumph of this 
rapidly-composing Italian master. The libretto of this opera is borrowed from 
a French drama of M. Lockroy, the title of which is “Un Duel sous Riche- 
lieu,” and is almost a literal translation of the French piece, with a few trifling 
modifications necessary for the purposes of the musician. The best judges 
speak to the following effect with regard to the music ; “ Maria de Rohan ” is, 
beyond contradiction, the best scored music of Donizetti, particularly for the 
instrumental department. The overture, of no ordinary dimensions, is really a 
sinfonia admirably wrought out, and full of delicious melodies ; the finale is ani- 
mated, vigorously written, attractive, and of irresistible effect. The first act 
consists of an introductory chorus, which is short and of little importance, fol- 
lowed by a delicious romance, a cavatina. intermixed with choruses, a bass air 
and another beautiful morccaw. ‘The bass air is not perhaps very original but 
the cavatina is in the most brilliant and beautiful style. ‘The second act con- 
tams a charming romance, a sp endid duet for tenor and bass, and another for 
soprano and tenor. These three pieces are written in the ordinary manner of 
Donizetti, with delicaey and taste of a high order. But it is in the third act 
that the composer has exercised an inspiration, a talent, a dramatic foree which 
had never before been known in him. ‘There are not words to express the ma- 
gical effect of this act. Considered scientifically, it-is treated admirably. and 
as to its melody, itis of the greatest beauty. On all sides, upon hearing the 
three principal scenes of the last act, the applauses were almost of a frantic na- 
ture, for it is impossible to nnagine anything more nobly beautiful, or more at- 
tractive. 

You will perceive that this was no ordmary success. It only remains to add 
that the principal characters were sustained by Madame ‘T'adolini, and Messrs. 
Ronconi and Guasco. 

I have now to communicate to you a piece of news which will be grievous to 
the dilettanti of your city, and which you will be the first to announce to them 
according to all probability. Learn then that Thalberg, Sigismond Thalberg, 
the prince of Pianists, is at present very seriously ill at Vienna, and that his 
sickness is so great just now that his physicians have advised him to give up his 
purpose of visiting America. | know in New York a young French pianist whom 
this news will afflict; if I learn that Thalberg, recovered, returned to life, 
should decide to proceed to the United States, I shall take care to advise you of 
it mmediately. G. 

Purtnsgmonic Concerts.—The season was wound up with great spirit on 
Monday evening, by the appearance of M. Spohr as a conductor and performer. 
in the former capacity he presided over his imaginative Symphony, ** The 
Power of Sound,” and his Overture to “ Der Alchymist :’ he played, too, one 
of his Concertinos for the violin: an andante, followed by a polacca, the last a 
graceful and characteristic movement, but like all its master’s compositions, so 
richly instrumented, as to make a neat and delicate performance of the whole 
unusually difficult. It might be partly this, to be felt in the lumbering inex- 
actness of the orchestra—which pote the solo player, and gave him even 
at certain moments the appearance of nervousness; still, after all due allow- 
ance, we are compelled to admit, that our guest is but a mortal ; subject to 
Time, who revenges himself for adding to the artist’s experience, by impairing 
his mechanical powers. For purity of taste, and exquisite measurement of 
time, M. Spolr’s performance ts still admirable, and should be loug remembered 
by our rising violinists, if such there be :—we regret that he has not led any of 
hss chamber-tmusic in public. As a cofiductor, his‘ command of his forees re- 
mains without a drawback, as all felt who remembered former Philharmonic 
essays at the Symphony in question. He absolutely brought the players to a 
pianissima, hitherto as fabulous a thing among them as the Unicom: thus im- 
pa rting to the first allegro an exquisite and fanciful delicacy, without which ong 

alf of its import is lost. In the second movement of three subjects—to wit, 
cradle song, dance, and serenade—the orchestra had been drilled into such a 
certainty, as to go through its complicated task steadily, but without stiffness, 
and the effect was found so charming as to win an encore... ‘The martial scene, 
too, was magnificently played: the episodical portion of it with such a sensitive 


jdevelopement of the composer's varieties of instrumentation, as in part (no 


sre attacking Professor Taylor of Gresham College, London, a man who has 


wholly) to reconcile us to the excessive reiteration of one particular phrase, I 
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short, the decided superiority of such a performance as Monday’s should at once’ American Summarp. 


destroy the confidence of the Philharmonic band in its own unassisted powers, 
and stimulate our conductors to a strictness which many of them are too apt to 
regard as absurd. 

Ancient Mvsic.—M. Fetis has just made some discoveries at Brussels, 
which are interesting in respect to the history of music. The best is a manu- 
script which was placed in the Royal Library among the books of plain-chant. 
It contains masses and motetts by celebrated composers of the close of the 14th 
and the beginning of the 15th century. ‘The most important pieces in the vol- 
ume are :— 


Three masses, for three voices, by Guillume Dufay ; two masses, for four 


Tue Recent Storm.—We continue to receive accounts of disasters from 
The loss of life has been very great, and that of property al- 
most beyond conception. In Delaware county alone, the loss is estimated at 
half a million of dollars. Mr. Crozier the owner of the stone cotton factory 
\Chester, which was entirely destroyed and swept away, has sustained a loss of 
at least $100,000, and several others in the immediate neighbourhood have suf- 
|fered to the amount of four, six, eight and ten thousand dollars. No less than 
56 bridges have been swept away in Del. co. and a large number of buildings. 
In and about Philadelphia, the damage appears to be much greater than we 


every quarter. 


voices, by the same ; one mass Omnrpotens Pater, for three voices, by a hither- supposed when our article of Monday was written, the greater part of the 


to unknown composer, named Jean Plourmel ; the mass Deus Creator omnium, 
by an English composer, named Riqguardt [Richard] Cockz. 
All these masters wrote from about 1390 to 1420. Then come the motett 


Orbis terrarum, for four voices, by Busnois ; a magnificat for three voices ; the | 


celebrated chant, Noel, Nocl, for four voices ; another magniticat for four voices ; 
the motett Ad canam Agni provid, for three voices ; Anima mea liquefacto est, 


injury being caused by the tornado, the track of which can be traced from its 
| entrance into the south western part of the city, to the north western suburbs, 
| where it appears to have become expanded, and lost much of its force. 

The storm appears to have extended over the entire state of New Jersey. 
||At Newark the rain poured down in torrents, flooding the streets and over-flow- 
|\ing many of the basements and cellars. ‘Ilo make the matter worse, the Mor- 


for three voices ; Victima Paschal: laudes, for four voices ; Regina celi letare,| ris Canal, pressed with the accumulation of water which was pouring into it 
tor four voices, a mass for three voices (sine nomine) ; another mass (powr quelque) from all sides gave way at the lock above the Inclined Plane, and discharged 


petne), for three voices. All these are by Busnois. 


The volume concludes with} I's waters into the short level below 


This of course was filled to the brim, and 


a mass, Are Kegina, for there voices, by Le Roy, commonly called))soon found vent through the south bank, and thence through the small valley 


regis. 
tus in the history of the art. 


The other discovery, though Jess important, is worthy of notice : it is a beay-| Patterson 


These highly interesting compositions fill up a considerable hia-| into Market street, cutting a deep gully in the street as it washed through the 


There are no less than six breaks iw the Canal between Newark and 


|\eity 
In aud about Newark the damage is estimated at $90,000—corn- 


tiful manuscript, 28 inches high and 19 broad, on very fine vellam, most admi-||fields are prostrated, bridges washed a.vay, and roads rendered almost impassa - 


rably written, with arabesques, among which is seen the portrait of the foot o 
Mary of Burgundy. ‘This volume was im the archives of the kingdom ; but 
-everal leaves are wanting, and the miniatures and illuminations have been cut 
out. 
for six voices, Ad fugam in diatessaron super totum missam, different from that 
which has been published in the third book of masses by the same author, by 


ble. 
The ravages of this dreadful storm are every where visible, all parts of the 
| adjacent country were visited by i ; and our highways, railroads, and canals 


M. Fetis found entire—1. An admirable composition by Josquim de Prés,| have suffered severely, but great as is the public and private loss, the loss of life 


| is still more appalling. As far as heard from, nine lives were lost within the li- 
mits of the city, seven at Darby, twenty-two in the neigbourhood of Chester, and 


Petrucci of Fossembrone, 2, The mass De Assumptione Beate. Marve Virginis,||we hear rumours of a number of others between Chester and Wilmington. 


by Henry Izaak, chief musician to the Emperor Maximilian L , about 1430, who 
3. The mass Sancta Crace, for four'| Tue Foerrive Stave Case.—The negro, whose case we tu yes- 


has been hitherto known only by name. 


| Pennsy!vanian. 


voices, by Pierre de la Rue, maitre de chapelle at Antwerp towards the end of terday, was after the decision on ‘Tuesday, Princeton, ironed and put ina wagon 


the 14th century. 
sels. 


Literarn Notices. 


Autson’s History or Eororr. Parts XI. and XII. New York: Harpers. 
—This sterling and classical work has just reached the completion of its third 


volume. Sixteen parts will conclude the work. ‘The last chapter of the twelfth 


part is peculiarly interesting, being the result of the ill-starred expedition of) 


Napoleon to Moscow. ‘The disastrous retreat of the French army, in which no 
fewer than four hundred and fifty thousand persons perished, is told in a gra- 
phic manner, and accompanied with remarks and reflections, which reflect credit 
on the author both as a historian and as a philosopher. 

Cuance ror American Notes. By an American Lady. New York: 
Harpers.—In the course of our reading we do not remember to have ever met 
with a work more evidently “ made to order” than this brochure ;—and written 


by an American Lapy too. We do not hesitate to say that it is neither written) 


by a Lady nor by an American, but by a Hack Writer about town, who would 
have put forth the same quantity of treason or blasphemy—for a “ considera- 
tion.’ There are not five lines denoting a feminine writer in the whole work ; 
there are scenes described and expressions used which could never have some 
within the “ken” of a female, of respectable position, and there are matters 
commented on and conclusions enunciated at which a life-time would be short 
enough to arrive. 
will be fully answered—zt will sell. 

Branpe’s Poputar Part XL 
This is the last part but one of this truly invaluable work ; it will probably be 
concluded in a fortnight from this time, when it will form altogether two hand-| 
some 8vo. volumes. The English edition costs at least 14 or 15 dollars. 

McCutzocn’s Gazetreer. No. II. Harpers.—The number of excellent and! 
cheap works put forth by this spirited brotherhood, will hereafter cause the pre- 
sent time to be considered a literary epoch. This Gazetteer is published at one- 


fifth of the original cost of the work, and its value as a reference is inestimable. 


Foreren QuarterLy Review ror Juty, 1843.—Mr. Mason, of 102 Broad- 
way, with his usual promptitude, has issued his reprint of this capital Periodi- 
cal; the contents of which are more than usually interesting. 

Tue Kyicxersocxer Macazine for August, 1843.—The contents of this 
excellent standard periodical are generally of a high order, but we must except 
to the “Mens conscia recti,’* which was an old Ludgate Hill (London) joke 
when we were very young, and that is “long time ago.”’ 

Tue Democratic Review for August, 1843.—We are sincerely admirers of 
the talent and tact evinced by the Editor of this Periodical, and therefore we 
regret to perceive the nature of the arguments in his first article for the present 
month. He is a decided repealer, but we must do him the justice to say that 
he argues coolly and decorously. 

Works or Cornetivs Marrnews. Part V. Published at “The Sun” 
Office.—This neat and uniform edition is proceeding regularly and, we trust, 
prosperously. 


*,* Wm. Thompson, Esq., of Washington City, D. C., is appointed Agent 
for the Anglo American, for Washington, Alexandria, and Georgetown. D. C. 
*.* Mr. H. S. Cartee is appointed Agent for the Anglo American, for Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Gov. Wicxuirre.—The Hon. C. A. Wickliffe arrived in Washington to-day 
y the 11 o'clock cars. We are gratified to be able to state that he is entirely 
bree of pain, and rapidly recovering from the effects of his wound. He was 
accompanied by Messrs. Graham and Gordon, postmasters of the city of New 
Madisonian. 


Its object is plain, its execution is shallow, and yet its aim| 
| Lectures of Mons. Gustave Chonquet on general literature and French Literature in par- 


This is found in another MS. of the Royal Library at Brus-||to be taken off. He, however, jumped out and some attempt was made to res- 


‘cue him, which was unsuccessful. In the fracas that ensued, some of the stu- 
dents at Princeton College from the South took part, and dirks and knives were 
drawn. ‘The matter was finally settled by the purchase of the freedom of the 
negro. A lady advanced $500 to buy his freedom, and other citizens of 
| Princeton agreed to pay the master the balance of his demand, which was about 
$100. The negro agreed to serve the lady five years, at the rate of $100a 
year, in consideration of the $500 she advanced for him. 


Philadelphia Gazette. 
ISLAND DISCOVERED IN THE Pxctric.—The U. S. sloop of war Boston, 
| brings intelligence that Capt. George £.Netcher, of the whaling barque Isabel- 
jla, of Fair Haven, reported at ‘Tahiti, April 12, the discovery of a beautiful fer- 
jtile island, extending about 40 miles from Northeast to Southwest. He named 
it “ Eadie’s Island,” after the man who first discovered it—not being laid down 
‘in the charts. This island is situated in south latitude 11.05, west longitude 
65.05. Boston Mer. Jour. 


| Tue Hon. J. Q. Anams has consented to deliver an address on occasion of the 
laying of the the corner stone of the new Observatory, at the city of Cincinnati, 
i'm the month of November next. 


| MP ADAME BINSSE’S DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL, No 40 Beach Street, oppo- 
id site St, John’s Park.—Mrs. Binase respectfully informs the Parents »nd Guardians of 
jher Pupils that her School will recommence as usuaionihe iSthof September She 
‘avails herself of the present opportunity to correct an erroneous impression which she 
| understands has been circulated of her intending to retire ; so tar from this being the case, 
| Mrs. B. has secured the valuable assistance of several new Professors of established re- 
| |putation, and she is now ready to receive applications for either day or boarding scholars. 
||As she takes but a limited number of the latter, those Parents who wish to place their 
‘children under her charge wil! please signify their intention as soon as possible. 

| Mrs. B. has also much pleasure in announcing to her fiiends and the public that the 


ticular can be attended separately vy such young ladies as do not wish to pursue the other 


New York : Harpers. — ||stucies. This notice is applicable also to English Elocution and Reading, and to the 


jCourse of Lectures on Botany, _ Aug. 5-6. 
Sandersons’ Sranklin House, 

CHESTNUT STREET, 

Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. ’ 

|} TNFORMATION WANTED of John Henderson, from Waterford, lreland, and lately 


residing in Toronto, which he left in May last. Any information respecting him will 

a oe acknowledged by his wife, Celia, now residing at Mr. Kingsmills, Toronto, 
uly 8. 

J Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
Ork. 

IL? Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 

IL? Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and omnes ite 

May 27- . 


POPULAR BRITISH PERIODICALS 
RE-PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK, 
BY JOSEPH MASON, 102 BROADWAY. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD’S AND THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES, 
AND THE 
LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
TERMS,—payment in all cases in advance : 


QUARTERLIES. per ann. MonTALIES. per ann 

For the Four Reviews...... $8 00 | For Blackwood’s Magazine......... $4 00 

Two | * The Christian Observer...... --- 200 


I> The above Periodicals are published within a few days after their arrival by the 
British Steamers, at one third the price of the English editions, and are delivered to subscri- 
bers in the principal cities of the United States, free of postage. Subscriptions received, 
if by oar ved paid, at the publication office, and by the respective local agents. 

Joseph Mason, Publisher, New York; Otis, Broaders & Co., and W. H. 8. Jordan, 
Boston ; W. ©. Little, Albany; J. KR. Pollock, Philadeiphia ; N. Hickman, Baltimore ; W. 
H. Berrett, Charleston; W. I. Williams, Savannah , Joseph Gill, Richmond; John Nim- 
mo, General Agent for Canada. April 29. 


HE NEW YORK LEGAL OBSERVER is published every Saturday, at No. 42 Ann 
Street, New York, and contains Reports of Cases decided in the Circuit and District 
Courts, Sittings in Admiralty, buth civil and criminal, the Assistant Vice Chancellor's 
Court—tne Saperior Court, and the Vourt of Common Pleas. Also, all the recent deci- 
sions of importance in the English Courts-—Practical Points—-Remarkabie Trials—Sketches 
of the Bench and Bar—Legal Appointments—Obituary— Miscellaneous, &c. &c. The 
terms are one shilling a copy or $5 per annum, in advance. 
SAMUEL OWEN, Editor and 


York and Boston. 


I Volume |. of this work is lished, handsome) e $3. 8 volume 
contains all the important cases ta May 13. 
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384. Anglo American. 
MARY MAY. An American, describing the prevalence of duelling, summed Mp with,  Phey 
1 pine me for your gentle smile, even fight with daggers in a room pitch dark.’ “Ts it possible?” was the re- 

My lovely. Mary May, ply. ** Possible, sir!” returned the Yankee, * why, I have séen them.” 
And the hot tears flow fast the while, A patient having been recommended by his physician to drink. the Sutton 
For you dear Mary May. (Spa) water, was asked, on the next visit, “ how he found himself.” “ Why. 
doctor,” said he, “¢ I can’t say that I feel much better, although I have followed 
your advice, bnt it black.” ‘ Black,” said the physician, why, what 
, have you been taking?” “ Exactly what you ordered me, soot-and-water, for 

my wife raked it down the chimney and mixed it.” 


A pretty maiden fair and free, 
And in your school-girl pride; 
Ye shared your desk sae willingly 

When I sat by your side. 
Crassica TRanstarion.—A joke is told of a former curporation of Peebles, 
{that being, like all true Caledonians, anxious to be thought correct in their La- 
| tinity,they took upon themselves to examine, in their own elegant persons, caii- 
| didates for the vacant situation of schoolmaster of the boreugh. A raw Scotch 
| lad, of the name of Anderson, from Glasgow, presented himself as a candidate. 
Y |The head of the corporation handed to him a copy of Horace, and requested 

“ Will mantle on my cheek, him to translate the Ode to Macenas—commencing ‘ Mecenas, aiavis edite 

or mid my ils, my woes, and strife _ regibus,”? when the following scene occurred :—Provost : Now, sir, you may go 

Those memories oft will speak. jon. _ Candidate : * Atavis—our ancestors.”—Buailie: Good. Candidate ; 

Yet whispers Hope, dear Mary May, i Edite—ate.”” Bailie : Good again; go on. Candidate: * Regibus—kings. 

You may return to me, /Cenas—to their suppers.”—Bailie (ticking his lips); Very correet; but what 

And may we meet some pleasant time do you make of Me!" Candidate; Oh, | had forgot—regibus—kings. 

Beneath that play-ground tree. ||Cenas to their suppers. Ma—and would me, too, if they had gotten me.”— 

Poughkcepsic. Tr C. |The worthy provost and bailie were so much pleased with the correctness of the 

translation, and the young gentleman's qualifications in Latinity, that they de- 

Paricties. tu be to proceed further the examination, and at once pre- 
| ferred the candidate. 

Tue or Po.trennss.—On the 3d inst. (says a Brussels paper) A Articie ror ax Inisn Jourxa,—At a moment like the pre- 
the vicar of the Contich was walking on the high road near Lachenee, he was sent, when the distant thunder of the political firmament is rumbling before us, 
aceosted by a thief, who ordered him imperiously to hand over all he had about jand a deficiency in the national accounts is staring us in the face behind ; when 
him. nt priest had nothing but a silver snuff-box, Whicli he at once delivered’ agitation seems a settled thing, and progress is gong more backward every day 
up. The thief eagerly seized rr it, took a pinch, and as he made o sneezed —when, looking in a straight he, difficulties meet us at every turn, it is time 
heartily. “ Dieu vous bénisse ! cried the viear. . to take up the pen of the politician to assert that words are utterly in vain to 

Consett on when challenged to fight, recommended the retreating prosperity of this almost ruined land. To begin at once 
the challenger to draw a Cobbett in chalk upon a door, and if he succeeded in) with the beginning, let us ask to what end is all this? Echo answers Where! 
hitting it to send him instant word, in order that he might have an opportunity If we are to go ongmuch longer without moving, and remain as we are, we 
of acknowledging that had the truc Cobbett been there, he, in all probability, shall be in a very different position from that which we now are, though happi- 


! loved ye then, sweet Mary May, 
As dear as | do now, 

And oft I’ve watched the tresses play 
Upon your open brow. 


And now, as then, the tide of life 


would have been hit too, But hit or no hit, the bullets could have no effect! ly we are in sucha wretched state, that if we come to the worst it will assured- 


whatever, he maintained, on the original cause of quarrel. 


ily be the best for us. The pitiable condition of the government is not to be de- 


To Exrinevisu a Firs.—Dr. Clanny says. that a solution of five ounces plored. ‘The munisters are utterly lost, and we found them just as we expect- 
of muriate of ammonia, in one gallon of water, will instantly extinguish a large, ed. We have all along said our party owed them nothing, and we are there- 


How to Live rne Recoutection or Posrmxvry.—The philosopher 
Anaximander effectually provided for his not being forgotten, when, being asked 
by the magistrates at Lampsacum, where he had resided, what they should do 
to honour his memory, he made the seemingly small and sunple request. 


that the boys might have leave to play on the unniversary of his death. 
Priestiey’s Lectures on History. 


An Insane Mbetine.—At a vestry meeting held at Wakefield last week, 
for the purpose of passing the constable’s accounts, a scene of confusion took | 


fore happy of the opportunity of paying them off. ‘The quicksand of repeal is 
ithe rock they will split upou, and they will be swallowed up im the deep.abyss 
lof their own shallow principles ©”°Connell is the last man to be first in_ any 
‘illegal act, and his exhortations to the people to be calm, cannot but excite his 
| fellow-countrymen to pursue peaceably the troubled path that with his own 
‘tongue he has chalked out for them. We wait the result most certainly with 
doubt, but while reflecting on the future we look forward to a repetition of 
ithe past, and fear that we shall hereafter be desirous for the present. 

Punch. 


ace; which ended in Mr. G. Craven moving a resolution, “ That this meeting) Derixirion or an ALLicator.—Yesterday at the Greenwich Police-court 
g g y 


is not in a sufficiently sound state of mind to entertain so important a question Id the course of a trifling case, one of the witnesses on being asked what he was, 


as that embraced by my resolution.”” ‘This resolution was put to a show of 
hands, and carried almost unanimously. The chairman said that it was time 
they all went home, as they had voted themselves insane. The meeting then 


replied * An alligator.” Mr. Jereimy.-—“ An alligator! Why, what on earth 
you mean—what do you do!” Witness. —* Why, I work under the earth 
‘and in the water.’’ Mr. Jeremy.—* Do you really mean to say you are ain- 


broke up. Yorkshire Papers. | phibious! I suppose you mean to say you are a navigator!’ Witness—* No, 


Ansvrorry or person ignorant of the origin and history 


of I’m an alligator.” (Laughter.] Mr. Finch —* Perhaps, Sir, he means 


the modern duel would be at considerable loss to analyze its nature and ele-| 4 €xcavator. Witness—* Yes, that’s it; I’m an ex-vacate-or [laughter], 


ments. If he were to conceive that a mere spirit of revenge dictated the prac- 
tice, he would find cases where an adversary, having met his antagonist in the 
field, shook hands with, took his ground, exposed himself to a mortal fire, and 
finally discharged his own pistol into the air; revenge thus taking the whimsi- 


cal course of receiving, not imposing, and infliction. If it were then supposed /Oh€ We . ( 
(definition of a monkey!” Why a barge wots covered over.”” The worthy 


w)| Magistrate told the alligator he might go and lock after his monkey, which he 
ared to go alj!|¢id, apparently glad at his escape 


that the duel might merely be an invention to enable two men to display the 
physical courage and contempt of death, a mistake would be found in this vie 
also; for not unfrequently, where two individuals are prep 
length as principals, their seconds or friends, into whose hands they have put 
their case, will permit no farther procedure, on the — that, by the code of 
duelling, no infringement of honour has, after all, taken place. [f the mquirer 
persisted in his investigation, and endeavoured to ascertain in what the gentle- 
manlike satisfaction of duelling consisted, he would perhaps be surprised to 
find that a man, having sustained an injury, possesses by duel practice the fur- 
ther advantage of a chance of having a final end put to all his earthly cares and 
annoyances. Anti-Duel. by John Dunlop. | 

A’Bisnor or tae Orv Time.—Sir L’Estrange relates that Ben Jonson! 
was once at a tavern, when Bishop Corbet (but not then a bishop) came into 
the next room. Ben called fora quart of raw wine [sack], and, giving it to’ 
the tapster, said, * Sirrah, carry this to the gentleman in the next chamber, and 
tell him I sack-rifice my service to him.” The tasper did so. ‘ Friend,” 
said Dr. Corbet, *‘ 1 thank him for his love ; but prithee tell him from me _ he is! 
mistaken, for sack-rifices are always burnt.’ ‘This anecdote, illustrative of the 
bishop's love of good liquor in general, and burnt sack in particolar, ts confirm-, 
ed by Aubrey, who adds, “ His champlain, Dr. Lushington, was a very learned) 
and ingenioos man ; und they loved one another. ‘The bishop would sometimes 
take the key of the wine cellar, and he and his chaplain would go, and lock 
themselves in and be merry. First the bishop would lay down his episcopal 
hat, saying, * There lies the doctor ;"’ then putting off his gown. There lies 
the bishop.” Then it was, * Here's to thee, Corbet,’ and Here's to thee.) 
Lushington.” 

Tue Jonaun Movuse.—An Ancuine The Tay trout,” says 
John Crerar, ** lives in that river all the year round. Jt is a lurge and yellow, 
fish witha great mouth, and feeds cluefly on salmon spawn, moles, mice, frogs,| 
&c. A curious circutnstance once happened to me at Pulney Loch ; one of! 
my sous threw a live mouse into. it, when a large trout took the mouse down 
immediately. ‘The boy told me what had happened ; se | took my fishing rod 
which was leaning against my house ¢lose to the loch, and put a fly on. At the 
very first throw I hooked a large trout, landed it, and laid it on the walk ; in 
two seconds the mouse ran out of its mouth, and got into a hole in the wall be-! 
fore I could catch it.” Scrope’s Days of Salmon Fishing. 

A schoolmaster, in a town in Herefordshire, not having sufficient employment 
as a pedagogue, engaged to collect a lamp or lighting rate. His success was 
not such as the parish could wish; and on the overseer’s looking over the book, 
they found several names to which the letters “‘O.P.” had been attached. In- 
quiry being made of the collector, as to the meaning of the cabalistic letters, 
his answer was “ pay.” x 


except just now, for I looks out at night over some works by the water-side, to 


|/see if | can catch any people on them.” Mr. Jeremy.—Well, that is certainly 


jsomething more like the labour of an alligator.” . The witness subsequently said 


‘lhe saw some nen jump on the monkey. Mr. Jeremy.—*‘ Good gracious me ! 


jone would think you had been brought up in a menagerie. Pray what is your 


| 
PROSPECTUS 


| OP A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 
| 
| THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


DEVOTED TO PUBLIC INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING APFAIRS IN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD ; POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBLIC 
DEBATES ; COMMERCE , THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS ; BRIPF CRITICAL 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND LECTURES; AND GENERAL MIS- 
CELLANEOUS AFFAIRS. 


Ir is always understood, when a new candidate for public favour appears, offering an 
jadditional Journal or Periodical to the numbers Which previousiy so abound in the com- 
|munity, that those who undertake 1\s Conduct ald management velieve they have siruck 
jout some new feature, have Included soime hithes to-onutted species of intelligence, intend 
more jucid infortation on the subjects embiaced in thei pian, propose some mere appro- 
priate arrangement o; their matter, or offer a quantity in propoition to price. in- 
stead of offering any one of these advantages, however. the conductors of 1HE ANGLO 
nem modestly intimate that their plan proposes to include all that have been here 
supposed. 

n declining to trumpet the praises of Tue ANGLO AMERICAN by a loud blast, there are, 
nevertheless, a tew notes of introduction which justice to the intended Journal demands 
to be sounded. It 1s the earnest object of the Proprietors—and that object | hey will steadily 
and assiduously endeavour to carry out —to take a dignified stand in the world of Journa)- 
ism; and, whatever defects they inay wawittingly fall into in respect to the, materials of 
THe ANGLO AMERICAN, these shall never consist of anything that would be inconsis:ent 
with good breeding and the established proprieties of social life. Fhey will aim, in the 
literary portions of the Journal, to be liveiy without levity, solid without dullness, and to 
give a due proportion of each. Inthe gevera! information respecting public matters they 
adoph the jnaxim of ** Audi alteram partem”; and, although they may give their own 
views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be tound de- 
generating into vivlent partizanship, 

_The Proprietors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable experience in 
Newspaper management, and with a strong desiie to please—as their bases for the hope 
of public encouragement ; and it is trustea that in ¢onfiding the Editorial department ot 
this Journai to Mr. A. D. Parerson, who has so jong been before the public through his 
engagements m “THE ALBION” of this city, as well as through other literary labours, a 
sufficient guarantee is offered for the quality of THE ANGLO AMERICAN’S Columns. ' 

_ Tne ANGLO AMERICAN is published every Saturday at the office of the Proprietors, No. 
6 Ann Street. Terms, Three Doliars per annum, to be paid invariably in advance, and no 
deviation will in any case be made from the Cash pian of subscription: The Journalis printed 
on superior paper, with a beautiiul type cast expressiy for the work; it contains as large 
a quantity of matter as any other Newspaper in this country ; the letter press is diligent y 
and carefully read, to free it from typographical errors, and the press-work neatly and 
clearly exectsed, 


*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. ‘All orders &c., to be ad 
Ganvin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Ann Street, New York. dressed to E. Ly 
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